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REVIEWS 


The Oriental Annual, for 1834. London: 
Bull. 
Tuis is the first flower of the season of An- 
nuals: it has an over-sea bloom, and an 
oriental fragrance, and comes with all the 
attractions of beauty and novelty. India is 
our own land: it is connected with us by 
ties of history, interest and blood; we are 
not looking on an alien country when we 
look at it; its magnificent palaces, sculp- 
tured caverns, castellated hills, wide rivers, 
and splendid vallies, are all our own; and in 
this light they have been looked upon by the 
artist who painted these gorgeous scenes, and 
by the author who wrote the descriptions. ‘The 
‘Oriental Annual’ is, indeed, a truly elegant 
work, and cannot but be welcome to thou- 
sands whose hearts are united to the scenes of 
which it treats : nor are the engravings—and 
they are numerous and beautiful—the only at- 
tractions of the volume: Mr. Daniell has been 
ably seconded by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, 
whose descriptions are clear, concise and 
picturesque. ‘The painter and the poct land 
at Madras, and join their powers to deli- 
neate that “ City of the Sea.” They traverse, 
in company, the whole country between the 
Indus and the Ganges; and while the former 
limns the towers, the palaces, the forts, the 
forests, the rivers, the wild scenes, and wild 
animals of the land, the latter unites them 
with much skill and taste by a narrative of 
the journey, which gives us, in addition to 
local description, many touches of character, 
views of manners and customs, pleasing anec- 
dotes, and agreeable snatches of tale and 
history, quite in keeping with the labours of 
the pencil, and nearly as graphic. As we 
cannot give any of the pictures of the pencil, 
we shall give a few from the pen—here is a 
painting of an Indian Juggler from the life :— 
“ After they had exhibited a number of their 
ordinary tricks, such as swallowing a sword, 
blowing fire from the mouth, throwing the balls, 
&c., which are common to the most unskilful 
among them ; one of the party, 2 woman, young 
and beautifully formed, fixed on her head a fillet 
of a stiff, strong texture, to which were fasten- 
ed, at equal distances, twenty pieces of string of 
equal lengths, with a common noose at the end 
of each. Under her arm she carried a basket, 
im which twenty fowl’s eggs were carefully de- 
posited. Her basket, the fillet, and the nooses, 
were severally examined by my companions and 
myself,—there was evidently no deception. It 
was broad daylight, the basket was of the sim- 
plest construction, the eggs and strings were all 
manifestly what they were represented to he; 
nor, in fact, had the woman anything about her 
to aid deception, had she been disposed to prac- 
tise it. She advanced alone and stood before 
us, within a few feet of where we were seated. 
She then began to move rapidly round upon a 
Spot not more than eighteen inches in diameter, 
from which she never for an instant deviated, 
though, after a few moments, her rotation had 
become so exceedingly rapid as to render it all 
but painful to look at her. She absolutely spun 
round like a top. 





“ When her body had reached its extreme 
point of acceleration, she quietly drew down 
one of the strings which had formed a horizontal 
circle round her, and put an egg into the noose; 
when this was secured, she jerked it back to its 
original position, still continuing her gyrations 
with undiminished velocity, and repeating the 
process until she had secured the whole twenty 
eggs in the nooses previously prepared to re- 
ceive them. She projected them rapidly from 
her hand the moment she had secured them, 
until at length the whole were flying round her 
in one unbroken circular line. After the eggs 
had been thus strung, she continued her motion 
for full five minutes, without the least diminu- 
tion of her velocity, to our undissembled asto- 
nishment; when, taking the strings one’by one, 
she displaced the eggs from their respective 
nooses, laid them in her basket, and then in 
one instant stopped, without the movement of a 
limb, or even the vibration of a muscle, as if 
she had been suddenly fixed into marble. Her 
countenance was perfectly calm; she exhibited 
not the slightest distress from her extraordinary 
exertions, but received our applauses with an 
apparent modesty of demeanour which was no 
doubt rather the result of constitutional apathy 
than refinement of feeling, for these jugglers 
are generally among the most depraved of their 
caste.” 

Vivid and graphic as this description is, 
we think that of the ‘ Tiger-slayer’ surpasses 
it: the subject is a fine one for sculpture, 
but it would require a dextrous chisel to 
equal the pen. ‘The scene is at Gingee in 
the Carnatic. 

“ The morning after our arrival it was signi- 
fied to us that there was a large royal tiger in a 
nullah near the town. This was soon confirmed 
by the appearance of a native who was prepar- 
ing to attack it single-handed. The man was 
short, not robust, but compactly made, sinewy 
and active, having a countenance remarkable 
for its expression of calm determination, He 
was entirely naked above the hips, below which 
he simply wore coarse linen trowsers reaching 
about half way down the thigh. He was armed 
with a ponderous knife, the blade of which was 
exccedingly wide and thick, with an edge almost 
as keen as arazor. On the left arm he bore a 
small conical shield, about eighteen inches in 
diameter, covered with hide, and studded with 
brass, having a point of the same metal project- 
ing from the boss. My companions and myself 
walked with this intrepid little Hindoo to the 
lair of the sleeping foe. We were the less ap- 
prehensive of any personal danger, knowing 
that the tiger is a very cowardly animal and 
seldom makes an open attack ; and further that 
it always prefers attacking a native to a Eu- 
ropean. We soon reached the nullah and dis- 
covered the beautiful beast at the extremity 
basking in the sun. Its proportions were pro- 
digious. I have never seen one larger. ‘The 
nullah was narrow, but the bottom tolerably free 
from inequalities, so that the area was more 
than usually favourable for the operations of the 
undaunted tiger-slayer. 

** As soon as we reached the spot, the man 
boldly leaped into the hollow, at the same time 
uttering a shrill cry in order to arouse his enemy 
from its slumbers. Upon seeing its resolute 
aggressor slowly advance, the animal raised 
itself upon its fore legs with a terrific howl. As 





the little Hindoo continued to approach, which 


| he did slowly, and with his dark eyes keenly 


fixed upon the face of his formidable foe, the 
tiger rose to its full height, and began to lash 
its sides furiously with its tail, yet it evidently 
appeared to be in a state of embarrassment. 
Still the man advanced deliberately but un- 
dauntedly; the uneasiness and rage of the ex- 
cited beast increased with every step; at length 
it crouched, evidently with a determination to 
make its terrific spring. The man suddenly 
stopped, when the tiger paused, turned upon its 
head, and, uttering a horrible noise, between a 
snarl and a howl, made one step forward, and 
sprang towards its victim, who instantly bent 
his body, received the animal’s paws upon his 
shield, dashed the knife into its body, and fell 
under, but almost entirely beyond the extremi- 
ties of, his wounded enemy. The creature 
turned upon its back ; the little Hindoo regain- 
ed his feet in an instant, striking the prostrate 
tiger with astonishing quickness and precision, 
a desperate blow upon the throat, which com- 
pletely severed the windpipe, at the same mo- 
ment springing, with the quickness of thought, 
beyond the reach of the monster’s claws, ‘The 
tiger died almost immediately. When assured 
that it was positively past doing any more mis- 
chief—for it had done much in its time—we 
descended into the nullah. The gash in the 
animal’s body was terrific. The lower region 
of the heart had been wounded, and the intes- 
tines cut through. By way of a trophy, the 
victor deliberately skinned his dead enemy, 
which he soon accomplished, and with great dex- 
terity, and then returned, in the pride of power, 
with the token of victory upon his shoulders. 
He obtained from us two or three pagodas, which 
he considered a most liberal reward of his bra- 
very.” 

The herds of wild elephants sometimes 
make sad havoc in inclosures and planta- 
tions ; they trample down fields of grain and 

ull up trees; nay, they sometimes, allured 
“ the smell of corn, make attacks on gra- 
naries; their system of warfare is quite sci- 
entific :-— 

“ A small body of sepoys stationed at an out- 
post to protect a granary, containing a large 
guantity of rice, was suddenly removed, in order 
to quiet some unruly villagers, a few miles dis- 
tant, who had set the authorities at defiance. 
Two of our party happened to be on the spot at 
the moment. No sooner had the sepoys with- 
drawn, than a herd of wild elephants, which 
had been long noticed in the neighbourhood, 
made their appearance in front of the granary. 
They had been preceded by a scout, which re- 
turned to the herd, and, having no doubt satis- 
fied them, in a language which to them needed 
no interpreter, that the coast was clear, they 
advanced at a brisk pace towards the building. 
When they arrived within a few yards of it, 
quite in martial order, they made a sudden 
stand, and began deliberately to reconnoitre the 
object of their attack. Nothing could be more 
wary and methodical than their proceedings. 
The walls of the granary were of solid brick- 
work, very thick, and the only opening into the 
building was in the centre of the terraced roof, 
to which the ascent was by a ladder. On the 
approach of the elephants, the two astonished 
spectators clambered up into a lofty banyan 
tree, in order to escape mischief. The conduct 
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of the four-footed besiegers was such as strongly 
to excite their curiosity, and they therefore 
watched their proceedings with intense anxiety. 
The two spectators were so completely screened 
by the foliage of the tree to which they had re- 
sorted for safety, that they could not be per- 
ceived by the elephants, though they could see 
very well, through the little vistas formed by 
the —- branches, what was going on be- 
low. Had there been a door to the granary, all 
difficulty of obtaining an entrance would have 
instantly vanished, but four thick brick walls, 
were obstacles which seemed at once to defy 
both the strength and sagacity of these dumb 
robbers. Nothing daunted by the magnitude of 
the difficulty which they had to surmount, they 
successively began their operations at the angles 
of the building. A large male elephant, with 
tusks of immense proportions, laboured for some 
time to make an impression, but after a while 
his strength was exhausted, and he retired. The 
next in size and strength then advanced, and 
exhausted his exertions with no better success. 
A third then came forward, and applying those 
tremendous levers with which his jaws were 
armed, and which he wielded with such pro- 
digious might, he at length succeeded in dis- 
lodging a brick. An opening once made, other 
elephants advanced, when an entrance was soon 
obtained sufficiently large to admit the deter- 
mined marauders. As the whole herd could 
not be accommodated at once, they divided into 
small bodies of three or four. One of these 
entered, and when they had taken their fill they 
retired, and their places were immediately sup- 
ee by the next in waiting, until the whole 

erd, upwards of twenty in number, had made a 
full meal. By this time a shrill sound was heard 
from one of the elephants, which was readily 
understood, when those that were still in the 
building immediately rushed out and joined 
their companions. One of the first division, 
after retiring from the granary, had acted as 
sentinel while the rest were enjoying the fruits 
of their sagacity and perseverance. He had so 
stationed himself as to be enabled to observe 
the advance of an enemy from any quarter, and, 
upon perceiving the troops as they returned from 
the village, he sounded the signal of retreat, 
when the whole herd, flourishing their trunks, 
moved rapidly into the jungle.” 

The pen and the pencil go from the forest 
to the palace, and give us a portrait of the 
Queen of Candy, at once simple and beau- 
tiful;—nor is the likeness of the Nabob of 
Patna uninteresting : 

“‘ We were two days at Patna, having been 
most hospitably invited by the Nabob to take 
up our quarters for as long a period as we could 
make it convenient to stay, not in his palace, 
for palace he had none, nor in his family man- 
sion, but in a bungalow which his father had 
erected on the very brink of the river, and which 
Sir George Barlow, when member of council, 
had repeatedly occupied. The Nabob was a 
very tall, stout, handsome Mahomedan, spoke 
English with considerable fluency, was remark- 
ably intelligent, shrewd, and good-humoured, 
and, though a worshipper of the impostor of 
Mecca, had nevertheless divested himself of 
most of his religious prejudices. An eminent 
missionary, who, during one of his missions up 
the Ganges, resided in the same bungalow which 
we now occupied, had, as we were informed by 
the Nabob, been extremely zealous in his en- 
deavours to make a convert of him. But although 
the sturdy Mussulman made no scruple of tak- 
ing his bottle of loll shrob, and of occasionally 
regaling himself upon good English ham, which 
he, by way of soothing his conscience, devoutly 
called Westphalia venison, he nevertheless re- 
sisted all attempts at conversion, and candidly 
told his reverend friend, that, although he con- 
sidered it no sin to eat pork and drink wine, 





still nothing could induce him to become a 
neophyte. 

“The Nabob kindly introduced us to the 
Rajah of Patna, a fine portly Hindoo, in the 
prime of life, and in the full vigour of his 
strength, active, robust, and hardy, entirely de- 
voted to elephant and tiger hunting, and other 
sports of the field. He almost passed his life 
in the jungles, and the walls of his palace were 
covered with skins of wild beasts and serpents, 
the grim tokens at once of his ardour and of his 
prowess. It was a matter of no common occur- 
rence to see a Mahomedan and a Hindoo upon 
such amicable terms as the Rajah and Nabob; 
but the former, a most unusual thing by the 
way, was as liberal a Hindoo as the latter 
was a liberal Mussulman. They reciprocally 
eschewed the prejudices of their respective 
creeds, and lived in extreme harmony together.” 


All the colours of art or the labours of 
literature are not expended on queens, na- 
bobs, and wild dwellers in the forest. Our 
travellers, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, are 
alarmed at the approach of a monster; we 
shall give the account in their own words:— 


“ This cowherd, for such he really was, being 
employed by the ryots or farmers of the country 
to take care of their cattle, was the most con- 
summate piece of human deformity that nature 
in the wildest extravagance of her caprice ever 
sent into the world :—he was positively hideous. 
He had something, though very little, the ap- 
pearance of a human being, yet apparently be- 
longed to the quadrumanus order of animals, 
for he went on all fours, though he occasionally 
erected his unearthly-looking body, and stood 
before us in all the hideousness of the most 
monstrous abortion. We walked up to some 
huts at a short distance amid the ruins with 
which the neighbourhood abounds, and upon 
inquiring about this unsightly shape— 

If shape it might be called, which shape had none— 
it actually approached and squatted itself within 
ayard of my heels. It was a human monster, 
born of human parents, and reared by them, as 
we were informed, with the greatest care and 
tenderness. It was about five-and-twenty years 
old, strong, healthy, and very tractable, but 
speechless ; and this evidently from organic im- 
perfection, as its sense of hearing was not in the 
least impaired. The head was tolerably perfect, 
though the features were extremely repulsive ; 
but the cerebrum was so much depressed that 
the head seemed almost to terminate with the 
eyebrows. ‘The body was out of all proportion, 
being too long for its accessories. ‘The articu- 
lations of the arms were altogether monstrous, 
the elbows being inverted so as to enable the 
creature to use his arms as forelegs, whilst the 
limb, from the inosculation of the elbow to the 
extremity of the fingers, did not exceed half a 
dozen inches. The fingers were so short as to 
resemble toes, and the hands had no thumbs. 
The joint of the knee was reversed like that of 
the elbow, and the member below it contracted 
into the length of little more than a span, so 
that the motion was altogether bestial. The 
neck, moreover, appeared to be several inches 
too long, which enabled the miserable creature 
to move his head erect. Although so uncouth in 
his proportions, he was astonishingly active, and, 
as we were told, capable of enduring consider- 
able fatigue. He had no power of utterance 
beyond that of a frightful yell, to which he in- 
variably had recourse whenever his dumb charge 
did not heed his motions with the alacrity he 
desired. He, however, never exhibited any 
violence towards them, but, on the contrary, 
always appeared anxious that they should re- 
ceive kind treatment. He was perfectly harm- 
less, and remarkably abstemious, living solely 
upon rice, which he always ate with great mo- 
deration. Although at the time we saw him he 





was only five-and-twenty years old, he looked 
full double that age; still his eyes were bright 
and penetrating. 

“There were various surmises among the rude 
cultivators of the soil who dwelt in the neigh. 
bourhood respecting this piece of deformed hu- 
manity ; many considering him an incarnation 
of some evil spirit, doomed to expiate the sing 
of a former life in a body loathsome to the sight 
of man, only to be rewarded with a more tran. 
scendant form when the period of expiation 
should terminate. Others went so far as to look 
upon him as an Avatar of Vishnoo, surmising 
that he had descended from the world of glory 
in such a homely vesture of mortal flesh to teach 
humility to mankind. The prevailing opinion 
certainly seemed to be that his distorted frame 
was the abode of a soul which had formerly in- 
habited another body, and was undergoing a 
state of purgation preparatory to its entrance 
into the blissful abodes of paradise; so that he 
was universally treated with kindness, as much 
from sympathy and superstitious reverence, nay 
probably more so, than from any disinterested 
feeling of compassion for his miserable state.” 

This Oriental Annual has all the merit of 
a book of interesting travels, with illustrations 
of such beauty as no traveller can make or 
find; the exterior elegance of the volume is 
great; the covering is sea-green and gold, 
and the printing is every way worthy. 


The Heiress ; a Novel. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tuts novel relates the history of the affections 
of a young, arich, a beautiful, and accom- 
plished heiress. It is a narrative of hard 
words, jealousies, and fears—of much true 
love—ofsingular vicissitudes offortune : there 
is also not a little wit, and a good deal of 
capital scolding. The heroine herself is the 
Sir Charles Grandison of her sex: she sur- 
passes all other ladies in loveliness, in wealth, 
in sensibility, in fortitude, and in prudence. 
She has a soft word for every sufferer, and a 
salve for all sores. She is much too good 
for the wear and tear of life, and yet she sur- 
vives the invasion of her repose by four dif- 
ferent, resolute, and determined lovers. We 
knew what would be the result the moment 
we became acquainted with this captivating 
heiress : we saw plainly that difficulties would 
only make their appearance to be overcome; 
that she had wisdom for all emergencies, and 
thatshe would quictly and deliberately review 
the persons, and weigh the merits of her 
lovers, and reject all that did not come up to 
her own standard of perfection: we saw also, 
that heaven would send her a helpmate in its 
good time and way; and all this and more 
accordingly comes to pass. Of the lovers of 
Helen St. Maur—such is the name of our 
heroine—some account should be given, to 
aid the reader in understanding our quota- 
tions. Cousin Robert is hot-headed, trifling, 
and troublesome, and gets himself put out of 
the way in a duel: Perey Dormer is a terri- 
ble fellow—a sort of amatory alligator or 
ogre, who swallows spinsters by the dozen; 
he strikes a beggar, in the impatience of pas- 
sion, and so loses his sensitive mistress: De 
Roos, smooth, plausible, dissembling, and 
accomplished, seeks to gain her regard by 
stratagem and wile ; she penetrates through 
the French polish of his surface, and takes a 
look at his rotten heart : and, finally, Elliot, 
tall, gaunt, and ungainly, who contrives to 
grow engaging as the narrative proceeds; as 
his fortune mends, hiscourage, humanity, and 
gentleness become conspicuous—nay, his 
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n grows—as Ulysses did under the wand 
of Minerva—graceful and godlike, and he 
carries away the lady from all competitors. 
Some of the female companions of Helen St. 
Maur deserve notice ; Annie Grey and Lady 
Catherine are each excellent after their own 
way: the former, all simplicity and gentle- 
ness; the latter, all pride, passion, and sar- 


The interview between ow Dormer and 
Helen is well imagined: he had seen her 
before, and was, of course, passionately in 
ve :— 

* The name of the heiress was no inducement 
for Dormer to look round, and he pretended to 
beintent on a newspaper lying on the table, 
till startled by a sweet and musical voice play- 
fully releasing Alford from the trouble of amus- 
ing her, he turned quickly round and beheld 
before him the lovely being whose charms had 
rendered him so eloquent two days before. 

“Surprised at a sight so unexpected, and 
vexed at Alford’s smile, he stood for one minute 
looking at her with flushing cheek, and in awk- 
ward silence; the next, he was by her side, 
pouring forth in a less dignified and connected 
strain than was his wont, his pleasure at this 
meeting: in short, a whole torrent of hopes, 
fears, apologies, and congratulations. If the 
unexpected surprise, and the looks of Alford, 
had confused the gentleman, how could they do 
less than have the same effect on the lady. When 
she saw those brilliant eyes fixed full upon her, 
saying in the plainest manner the most flattering 
things; and heard him claim her acquaintance 
with awarmth that would admit of no denial; 
and thought of the scene with her cousin, and 
their previous meetings, her confusion became 
still greater‘than that of Mr. Dormer ; and, for 
almost the first time in her life, she lost all self- 
possession, and listened with changing cheek 
and downcast eyes to all his expressions of plea- 
sure at this meeting. 

“To Lady Catherine this scene was strange ; 
and, to all appearance, anything but pleasing; 
whilst to her brother it afforded great amuse- 
ment, mixed with some surprise, as even his 
penetration failed to make the riddle quite clear. 
Determined to amuse himself still more, with- 
out the slightest pity for their confusion, he 
began to ‘ make confusion worse confounded.’ ” 

The account of Annie Grey is very touch- 
ing: it seems copied from life :— 

“‘Oh! that is due to Annie Grey.’ 

“*To Annie Grey! And who is Annie Grey ? 
for her name alone is a romance.’ 

“* So it is,’ said Alford, answering for his mo- 
ther, ‘and Miss Jones would give her ears, and 
her mother’s tongue to boot, for the change: 
and now I will tell you who Annie Grey is, for 
she deserves a description. She is the gentlest, 
the sweetest, the best: a lily of the valley! 
aviolet! a primrose! the extract of a tear! the 
essence of a sigh! the spirit of an adieu! a 
dew-drop on a rose!’ 

“* Beautiful! I shall send for an album with 
a embossed border of lilies, violets, and prim- 
roses, and you shall write this in the first page. 
But I must apply to your mother for more rea- 
sonable information, since you only tell me what 
she is, and not who she is.’ 

“* She is the orphan grandchild of the Nor- 
tons, has resided with them about two years, 
and may almost warrant Alford’s description. 
I want to interest you for her, as she needs a 
fiend, and I know your warm heart. Mr. 
Norton, our vicar, is now so old as to be scarcely 
able to perform the public duties of his profes- 
Sion, yet is too poor to keep a curate; and Mrs. 
Norton, from paralysis, is almost helpless. Poor 
Annie’s parents died about three years since at 
her father’s curacy in the north, leaving their 
thild about eight hundred pounds, all their 





little saving. Though delicate, she never com- 
plains, but is all that the most precious child 
could be to the Nortons, and as far as is in her 
power, supplies her grandfather’s place in the 
parish. Poverty and old age prevent his mix- 
ing in society, and Annie is so shy she can 
scarcely be persuaded to go any where. I 
fancy her lonely life wears on her spirits, and I 
want you to win her from herself. I know she 
is afraid of Catherine, but I have taught her to 
love you.’” 

Lady Catherine’s character of Dormer 
shows alittle of her own :— 

“¢T rank Mr. Dormer high above the common 
herd; and hold him endowed with very supe- 
rior abilities, and many splendid virtues.’ 

«** Helen! Helen! You may deceive yourself, 
but you cannot deceive me,’ cried Catherine, 
still more passionately. ‘ You are wilfully blind 
—you see the tempest and yet dare its dangers. 
Be warned! if you would not perish in the 
storm. Percy Dormer is not for such as you— 
he is the very volcano of which you spoke. 
Shun him! avoid him!—his violence would 
crush you—he would despise the softness of 
your character, when the charm of your beauty 
had passed away. You would be to him as a 
toy toa child, thrown aside and neglected—the 
adulated heiress would sink into the despised 
wife—you would perish in the war of elements 
—he would die in the monotony of tranquillity. 
Helen! again I say, be warned. And yet why 
should I say it? even now you scorn and deride 
my words. On—on—then to your fate, and the 
sorrow rest on your own head! Back to the 
window now, and dream the tempest is your 
sphere !’ 

“‘ There was something so wild, so passionate, 
in her voice and look, that Helen was amazed, 
and almost awed. Then came to remembrance 
her extraordinary conduct at Mrs. Jones’s—a 
suspicion flashed across her—the colour went 
and came; and then, laying her hand on Cathe- 
rine’s arm, she looked earnestly into her face, 
with a kind but penetrating gaze. Catherine 
seemed anxious to avoid the scrutiny—but it 
might not be—and Helen spoke, despite the 
haughty look she assumed. 

“¢ As you wish the happiness of all concerned, 
answer me truly! Have you not a deeper mo- 
tive than my welfare for your warning? Think 
of me as a sister—say but yes.’” 

The portrait of the cold, calculating, and 
accomplished De Roos, is in the author's best 
manner :— 

“ It is most possible that others besides Al- 
ford were critically inclined; but no sooner had 
the stranger made his appearance, than criticism 
was disarmed. His slight and elegant figure 
was well attired, with scarcely the shadow of 
coxcombry. The most fastidious could hardly 
have found a fault; for whatever he wore, or 
whatever he did, instantly received the stamp 
of propriety. His bow was grace itself—not 
studied, not formal, but elegant, animated, yet 
respectful. His manner, with all the ease of 
high birth and high breeding, was untinctured 
by pride or pretension. But what, perhaps, 
won him more favour than all besides, at least 
in the eyes of the young, was the wearing one 
arm in a sling, and having a long narrow black 
patch on his right temple. It was impossible 
to doubt, for an instant, that the delay had been 
involuntary, even before a word had been said 
in explanation; and yet scarce a moment elapsed 
ere that explanation was given, and the silver 
tones of his mellifluous voice, as Miss Jones 
would have said, must have convinced the most 
incredulous.” 

We cannot give much of the fortunate 
lover, Elliott: here is his adieu on his first 

pearance :— 

“There are some things, Miss St. Maur,’ 





said Elliott, ‘that can be felt, but never told; 
and the heart which dictates acts of kindness 
can alone appreciate the gratitude they excite. 
Tentered your drawing-room with some thoughts 
of turning misanthrope ; I leave it with feelings 
of love for all around me. The last few hours 
have been to me more than years of my past 
life; things in them have come across my mind, 
like some ‘witching song heard in earlier years, 
bringing back the fairy dreams and bright hopes 
of childhood, not to awaken regret, but to rouse 
to action. The gloom of despair has fled before 
your smile, and it only remains to prove worthy 
of your interest. Good night!’” 

And here is his picture when he returned 
to England ; the air of Italy was favourable 
to his looks : he went away a fright, and came 
back an Adonis :— 

‘*Had he been left self-occupied, he might 
have perceived that the servant rather debated, 
whether this was the real identical Mr. Elliott 
or not. Nor was it surprising that he should 
so debate, for the Mr. Elliott of the winter was 
a totally different person from the Mr. Elliott 
of the summer. The figure was no longer 
gaunt and lanky, the movements doubtful 
and occasionally awkward from lameness; but 
though very tall, and still rather thin, the figure 
was graceful, the tread firm, light and dignified. 
The sickly hue of suffering had given place to 
a healthy brown, partly the effect of a southern 
clime, through which the rush of the eloquent 
blood glowed bright and clear. The eyes had 
lost the languor of disease, and melted in soft- 
ness, or flashed with fire, varying with his vary- 
ing feelings. The black patch and the wig 
were gone, and the latter replaced by dark 
glossy hair, with an auburn tinge, curling and 
waving in rich luxuriance. In truth, he wag 
a very proper man; and though his features 
could not boast the regularity of those of De 
Roos, no preferrer of mind to manners—of in- 
ward worth to outward polish—couid have hesi- 
tated as to the superiority. The beauty of the 
one was worldly, material; that of the other 
noble, spiritual.” 

We have been pleased with the snatches of 
wit—with the sarcastic sallies—and some- 
times with the passionate eloquence of these 
volumes, There is much life and knowledge 
of the world in the narrative, but there is far 
too much talk : the conversations run to such 
lengths, that we lose sight of the speakers, 
and have to turn back to find out to whom 
we must impute humour, or levity, or imper- 
tinence. We will confess, too, that some of 
the characters—and the heiress herself is 
among them—take umbrage, and express 
displeasure at we know not what. Nor is 
this all: the heroine is so perfect, that we 
begin almost to dislike her—we do not mean 
to say that we dislike an angel, but we aver 
that a woman is good enough for us, 


An Introduction to Geology, §c. By Robert 
Bakewell. 4th edition, greatly enlarged. 
London: Longman & Co. 


WE perfectly concur with the eulogium which 
Professor Silliman pays to Mr. Bakewell in 
the preface to the American reprint of his 
work; and it certainly appears to us that 
the Professor has performed a service to his 
country by the republication of a work con- 
spicuous for attractiveness, for perspicuity, 
for a style generally vigorous and correct, 
often eloquent and beautiful, and, for an in- 
dependence of spirit which carries the au- 
thor straight forward to his object, without 
any servile regard to previous systems. Mr, 
Bakewell’s work has long been our favourite 
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elementary treatise on geology: we do not 


know whether he has ever undertaken the 
task of instructing young students in the 
subject—but he writes with all that attention 
to the real difficulties of learners, and a 
knowledge of those points which call for elu- 
cidation, which is rarely found in authors 
who are not practically versed in the busi- 
ness of conveying instruction to students. 

The present edition contains all those im- 
provements which are necessary in order to 
keep pace with a science that is in constant 
progress, and which, from the increasing 
interest each day attaching to it, is likely to 
engage even a still greater amount of talent 
in its pursuit, and thus still further to ex- 
tend its domain. Having given our opi- 
nion generally as to the value of Mr. Bake- 
well’s work, we shall content ourselves with 
considering some of the additions which he 
has made to the present edition; more espe- 
cially where they relate to such points as are 
the subjects of controversy and interest at the 
present time. 

In our notice of Mr. Lyell’s third volume, 
we mentioned, that in accordance with his 
general theory, he takes ground against M. 
Elie de Beaumont’s theory of mountain 
chains ; and we there stated our opinion, that 


while he successfully disproves one part of 


it—viz. “that all mountain chains elevated 
at the same time have a parallel direction,” 
he does not succeed in overturning the rule 
of De Beaumont for determining the relative 
ages of mountain chains and the order of 
their elevation—the rule which is founded on 
a comparison of the inclined and the horizontal 
strata. On this most interesting question, Mr. 
Bakewell has made some important remarks 
in the 22nd chapter of the present edition. 
He claims, with not unreasonable jealousy, 
the original discovery on this subject ; having 
stated in 1823 that the elevation of the gra- 
nite of the Alps was more recent than the 
elevation of the beds of granite and slate in 
England—in opposition toWerner’s doctrine, 
that the granite mountains being crystalline 
masses precipitated in a universal ocean, 
their elevation must be coeval with their 
origin. Mr. Bakewell appears, as well as 
Mr. Lyell, to think, that the doctrine of the 
parallelism of cotemporaneous chains rests 
on an insufficient foundation; and we do not 
dispute the justice of the objections which 
have been urged against it, inasmuch as 
many experienced observers have made us 
acquainted with facts inconsistent with the 
general proposition, and even De Beaumont 
himself has been forced to modify it consider- 
ably ; but it seems to us that Mr. Bakewell 
sometimes proposes his objections in a form in 
which they certainly do not make against the 
theory of De Beaumont. In p. 497, admit- 
ting that the date of the elevation of a moun- 
tain range must be posterior to that of the de- 
position of the beds tilted up by that elevation, 
and prior to the deposition of the horizontal 
beds, he continues, “ So far we may advance 
on secure ground; but when we infer that 
mountains which range in the same direction 
were all elevated at the same time, we wander 
into the region of vague hypothesis.” Now, 
it is not inferred by De Beaumont that moun- 
tains which range in the same direction were 
elevated at the same time. ‘The French phi- 
losopher states two facts to have been proved 
by his observations: 1. That certain moun- 
tain chains correspond in the strata which 








have been tilted up in the course of their 
elevation, and also in those which lie undis- 
turbed over these inclined beds. 2. That 
between these analogous chains there exists 
a further remarkable correspondence—that 
the axis of the range, or the strike of the in- 
clined beds, makes the same angle with the 
meridian. De Beaumont does not infer the 
second proposition from the first; but from the 
two, as premises, he concludes that the forces 
which, acting at the same time, threw up the 
cotemporaneous chains, acted in parallel di- 
rections, Although we have thought it worth 
while to notice this logical flaw, yet we do not 
object tothe conclusion; indeed, De Beaumont 
himself has since proposed some limitations 
to his theory, admitting several distinct 
epochs and axes of elevation in the Pyrenees. 
The subject of the elevation of mountain 
ranges is of such deep interest at present, 
that we may be excused for thus dwelling 
upon it: it is, indeed, a controversy still sab 
judice ; but the logic of the arguments em- 
ployed is a fair subject for criticism. The 
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This is the language in which Professor 
Sedgwick states the argument of De Bean- 
mont. Mr. Bakewell speaks thus explicitly ; 

“ The vertical or highly inclined position of 
certain portions of strata, that were originally 
horizontal, implies the sudden and violent action 
of an upheaving force. Where mountains are 
raised to a considerable elevation, and preserye 
an unbroken range of nearly horizontal strata 
we may infer that the upheaving force was slow 
in its operation, or acted on a large segment of 
the earth’s surface. The upheavings by which 
Mont Blanc was raised took place under the 
sea, and must have occasioned an agitation of 
the water, far exceeding in violence anything 
which modern causes present to our obser- 
vation.” 

We have made these extracts to show, that 
although Mr. Lyell succeeds in proving that 
an indefinite lapse of time may have intervened 
between the depositions of the strata which 
are fractured and those which retain their 


| position, yet that this does not interfere with 


theory of De Beaumont must be carefully se- | 


| parated into its parts, in order to avoid giving 


to any of his arguments the office of proving 
branches of the theory to which they were 
not designed to apply. De Beaumont argues 
that different chains were raised at different 
epochs, defining these epochs by the sedi- 
mentary deposits between which the event 
takes place ; for instance, that the Cote d’or 
was elevated after the deposition of the 
oolites, and before that of the chalk, for he 
found the oolitic strata fractured and tilted 
up by the uplifting of the mountains, while 
the chalk was undisturbed. 

Now,we would remark, that Mr. Lyell, pro- 
fessing to dissent altogether from the theory 
of De Beaumont, does not adduce any argu- 
ments which seem to us to apply to the main 
features of that theory. He says, generally, 
that the proofs are equivocal, and the infer- 
ences uncertain; but his arguments are di- 
rected almost solely to prove that this part of 
De Beaumont’s theory does not establish the 
fact of the elevation being paroxysmal and 
violent, inasmuch as along period of time may 
have intervened between; e. g. the inclined 
chalk strata of the Pyrenees, and the hori- 
zontal tertiary that rest unconformably on 
them; but his reasoning here does not inter- 
fere with what we conceive to be the main 
strength of De Beaumont’s proof of the pa- 
roxysmal elevation of mountain chains. ‘This 
is derived from the marks of violence in the 
aspect of the contorted strata themselves, 
rather than from the shortness of the interval 
between the horizontal and inclined strata. 

*« In the system of the Céte d’or the action of 
elevation was violent and of short continuance, 
for the inclined strata are shatlered and con- 
torted, and between them and the horizontal 
strata there is no intermediate gradation of de- 
posits.” —Balew. 494. 

Again :— 

“The system of the Pyrenees was elevated 
after the chalk and green sand, for their strata 
are everywhere ruptured and contorted, and 
often lifted up to the very pinnacles of the 
mountains; whereas, when any of the tertiary 
strata approach these ranges, they are nearly as 
horizontal as the surface of the waters in which 
they were deposited. Hence it is inferred, that 
the great parallel ridges and chains of this 
system were suddenly and violently elevated be- 
tween the deposition of the chalk and the ter- 
tiary groups.” 


our believing in epochs of paroxysmal yio- 
lence and intervals of repose. Mr. Bake- 
well agrees with Professor Sedgwick and M, 
E. de Beaumont, that the elevation was 


| effected by sudden upheaving, where the 





strata are nearly vertical; yet he believes 
with Mr. Lyell, that the elevation of conti- 
nents was a long-continued process. The 
following observations of Mr. Bakewell are 
very valuable :— 

«* T now claim the attention of geologists to 
the following position, which admits of direct 
and positive proof, though I am not aware that 
it has been before noticed: Zhe elevation of large 
continents and islands was not effected by the same 
operation which upraised the primary rocks. For 
instance, horizontal strata of new red sandstone 
rest on the upraised beds of slate and granite 
in Charnwood Forest ; these sandstone strata are 
sedimentary depositions under the ocean, for 
the same sandstone, in the neighbourhood, is 
covered by the lias, which abounds in marine 
fossil remains; now these strata of sandstone are 
at present 500 feet above the level of the sea; itis 
then evident that the granite works were uptilted, 
then the sandstone deposited, and afterwards, by 
a distinct operation, both were raised from the 
ocean to their present height. I consider it pro- 
bable that all large tracts of country, or conti- 
nents, emerged slowly from the ocean, forming 
at first mountainous islands, before the lower 
countries were raised above the level of the sea. 
The power which could upheave a continent, 
or, in other words, occasion a large portion of 
the crust of the globe to swell out, must be very 
different from the force which acted along cer- 
tain lines, and elevated mountain ranges. This 
power may be dependent on a more general law 
of subterranean motion, with which we are at pre- 
sent unacquainted ; for I deem it would be the 
extreme of presumptuous absurdity to maintain 
that the causes we observe in present operation 
comprise the whole agencies of the material uni- 
verse. The discoveries of electric and voltaic 
energy, and several laws of crystalline and 
magnetic polarity, have only been made during 
the lifetime of some of the present generation; 
shall we then presume to fix limits to discoveries 
of other powers and properties of nature, 0! 
whose existence we cannot at present form the 
slightest conjectures ?”’ 

De Beaumont (as was natural) has put for- 
ward some speculations concerning the cause 
of this convulsive action, which has thus rup- 
tured the earth’s surface according to certain 
lines of direction. He ascribes it to the 
secular refrigeration of the earth’s surface ; 
but the theory is dismissed by Mr. Lyell as 
mysterious in the extreme, and not founded 
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on any induction from facts, whereas, the 
intermittent action of subterranean volcanic 
heat is a known cause, adequate to explain 
the phenomena. Now, although the doctrine 
of the secular refrigeration of the globe is 
encumbered with some difficulties, it does 
not appear to us sufficiently mysterious to 
compel us to reject it ; and with the labours 
of Fourier, Cordier, and others, we can 
scarcely be said to be destitute of facts which 
bear upon the subject. . Baron Fourier's 
yiews are every year receiving new experi- 
mental confirmations, and making new con- 
yerts. He considers the globe as a mass in 
the process of cooling from an intense tem- 
perature ; a process at first rapid, but now so 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. ‘This is 
allowed by some of the first geologists to be 
the fundamental basis on which a rational 
system of geology must rest. Now, in the 
course of this secular refrigeration, the tem- 
perature of the interior is lowered by a much 
greater quantity than that of the surface, in 
agiven time; hence, the volume of the in- 
ternal mass will diminish more rapidly than 
that of the crust of the planet, and this crust 
would cease to embrace the nucleus exactly, 
were it not to alter its spheroidal form; in 
this tendency to change its form, and the 
opposite tendency to revert to it, we have 
materials sufficient to give some verisimili- 
tude to the theory, which thus explains the 
ridges formed at intervals on the crust of the 
globe. The action of a volcanic focus, in the 
ordinary sense, is, as it were, along rays from 
acentral point, and could not produce those 
ridges which follow a common direction for 
several degrees. Mr. Bakewell remarks, that 
if the theory of a central heat can be esta- 
blished, it will afford a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the former high temperature of the 
globe, and of its progressive refrigeration : 
also of another circumstance equally remark-: 
able; for it would appear, from the fossil re- 
mains of vegetables in different latitudes, 
that as every part of the globe once enjoyed 
nearly the same degree of heat, the cause of 
this equality must have been independent of 
solar radiation. The original and ingenious 
theory of Mr. Lyell, which ascribes the for- 
mer high temperature of northern latitudes 
toa change in the relative position of land 
and sea, is regarded by Mr. Bakewell as very 
improbable, and requiring too great a variety 
of conditions :— 

“Nor can the theory be well reconciled with 
the occurrence of the remains of such multitudes 
of tropical animals and plants in countries bor- 
dering on the arctic circle, because, to increase 
the temperature of Europe in a considerable 
degree, the theory would require all the land in 
high northern latitudes to be submerged; but 
this is precisely the very land on which the ele- 
phants flourished.” 

Mr. Bakewell’s fifteenth chapter, on the 
formation of secondary limestone and sand- 
stone, and on the progressive developement 
of organic life, is a valuable addition. ‘The 
following is judicious :— 

“T have never been able to comprehend why 
any peculiar difficulties should be supposed to 
attend the inquiries respecting the origin of the 
calcareous or magnesian earths; it would be 
equally proper to inquire into the origin of silex 
or alumine. I hold the earth itself, and its 
ancient atmosphere, to have been the great 
chemical laboratories in which all the solid and 
fluid parts of the surface were originally pre- 
pared and formed,” 





To those who oppose the doctrine of the 
progressive developement of organic life—a 
doctrine which appears to be as well establish- 


ed as facts can make it, many objections of | 


exceeding difficulty present themselves for 
solution. Why is man (as all admit) a 
recent inhabitant of the globe, if the essen- 
tial conditions of the earth have been the 
same as at present from the beginning? 
If the same causes have been always in 
operation, without any increased intensity of 
action (as Mr. Lyell contends) ; if the earth 
always had islands and continents, rivers 
and seas, though placed in different lati- 
tudes ; no assignable reason can be imagined 
why it might not have been inhabited by 
man. The truth seems to be, that there was 
an epoch of universal disturbance, during 
which man could not exist, and also a tem- 
perature of the globe very different from the 
present—as no other reason will account for 
the extinction of many genera and species 
which formerly existed. These two propo- 
sitions are at variance with Mr. Lyell’s theory 
—which, notwithstanding the ingenuity and 
learning displayed in support of it, we are 
constrained to look on as still resting on a 
very insecure foundation. 

The relative ages of the strata in the ter- 
tiary basins is determined by two methods: 
by position or “ gisement,” and by organic 
remains. These two kinds of evidence should 
be made to confirm each other, and Mr. Bake- 
well fairly objects to the French geologists, that 
fossil conchology is overrated when it is ap- 
pealed to independently of position. M. Boué, 
an indefatigable continental geologist, is me- 
ritoriously endeavouring to resist the absurd 
attempt to force fossil conchology into the 
chair of geology. 

We trust that we have said enough to 
induce the reader to think highly of this 
very valuable volume; the present edition is 
enriched with many new cuts and engravings, 
which are of great interest. 





Aurungzebe ; or, a Tale of Alraschid. 3 vols. 
London: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 
Tue title of this work should be reversed; it 
is properly, Alraschid, a Tale of Aurungzebe. 
Alraschid is the hero, and Aurungzebe is the 
emperor, in whose reign, and under whose 
partial inspection, the events are supposed 
to take place. The author, in his preface, 
intimates a fear that an Eastern tale may 
appear rather repulsive than attractive to 
many readers. It is true that there is a 
kind of shyness of the oriental fiction; attri- 
butable, not to a dread of hard names, or 





apprehension of outrageous or extravagant 


romance, but to the simple fact of the once 
great popularity of Eastern tales. From the 
days of the Spectator to the time of Dr. 
Johnson, and long afterwards, the reading 


| public was glutted with turbans, and scimi- 


tars, and mosques, and minarets: an oriental 
story was the easiest of composition, in con- 
sequence of the many models; till, at length, 


| the imbecility of invention and the scantiness 
| of knowledge, which concealed themselves 
| by an oriental disguise, became thoroughly 


detected, and orientalism was exploded. The 
same is now the case with the fashionable 
novel, and pretty nearly so with the histori- 
cal, But there is a wide difference between 
the oriental tales of the last century, and 
those few which have made their appearance 


in the present age. The story of ‘ Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia,’ is no more illustrative 
of Abyssinian manners than the History of 
‘Humphrey Clinker’ or ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 
‘ Rasselas’ was recommended to popularity, 
not by turbans or trousers, but by Johnson’s 
eloquence; and, had the scene been placed 
in Lapland or Patagonia, it would have an- 
swered equally well. The few novels of the 
Eastern class which have lately been pub- 
lished, have all been composed by individuals 
personally acquainted with the scenes and 
customs which they have described. They 
have given us, really, delineations of the 
people of India and Persia, and not mere 
European moral homilies, spouted by men 
of Eastern name. The work on our desk is 
said to be a first attempt, and it bears mani- 
fest marks of an unformed style and an un- 
practised pen. There are certain technicalities 
of composition, the absence of which invari- 
ably betrays the novice; proving, not inabi- 
lity, but inexperience. Then, again, there 
is a too great effort at the quiet subvision 
which indicates a familiarity with the reader, 
and which may be compared to that smirk- 
ing freedom with which a new member of a 
club attempts to make himself extemporane- 
ously free of the company. It is, however, 
presently seen, that the author of ‘ Aurung- 
zebe’ is quite at home with his subject. He 
has given us oriental characters, and not, as 
was the custom in the last century, European 
characters with oriental names; still, however, 
there is so far a violation of costume, as that 
many of his speakers are guilty of occasional 
Europeanisms. We have no intention of 
analyzing the story, but will do the author 
the justice to say, that it is ingeniously con- 
structed; and, though we of course antici- 
pated the catastrophe, we were pleasantly 
entertained by the dexterity and clearness 
with which it is brought about. The scenes 
are well and vividly painted: we might in- 
stance, the introduction of Alraschid to Au- 
rungzebe—the blowing up of Selim’s castle 
—the mysteries of the fakeers—the descrip- 
tion of a hurricane—the destruction of the 
dwarf magician; but, best of all, though 
rather too long for extract, is the scene in 
which the hero is treacherously drawn to 
stab his mistress—the effect on the reader 
is similar to that produced by the whistle of 
Roderick Dhu, in ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ 
The character of Aurungzebe seems well 
conceived; and that of Buccas need not to 
blush in any fictitious group: the semi-su- 
pernatural dwarf, also, is sustained with much 
spirit and consistency. ‘There are many topics 
for romance in the history of India; and we 
think that the author of ‘ Aurungzebe,’ with 
a little attention, and with some correction 
of style, may present the public with several 
entertaining fictions drawn from the same 
source. 

By way of giving a specimen of the work, 
we shall extract our hero’s first acquaintance 
with the dwarf :— 

“It was upwards of a month subsequent to 
the conference we have described, that he pro- 
ceeded as usual, when the shades of evening 
began to fall, to meet Selim’s daughter. He 
found her in the accustomed place, and after a 
long delightful conversation, he, for the first 
time ventured to propose her leaving clan- 
destinely her father’s house, and fleeing with 
him to meet the world. Noorun’s heart was 
spotless candidness, and she declared without 
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reserve her willingness to join in the proposal 
but for her parent’s sake. He loved her dearly; 
—lived in her ;—and to desert him was to plunge 
him in distress. She had expatiated at some 
length on her baseness, should she adopt this 
course, and Alraschid was as strenuously en- 
deavouring to confute her arguments, when to 
his amazement she uttered a piercing scream, 
and retreated with the utmost terror into her 
apartments. 

“ The lover with equal wonder and conster- 
nation gazed on the deserted balcony, endea- 
vouring to discover some motive for so alarming 
and precipitate a departure, when his attention 
was quickly arrested by the appearance of a 
strange being rising slowly and uglily from the 
old lichen-mantled well, which we previously 
mentioned. A blue flitting light displayed the 
contorted limbs and hunch back of a dwarf, 
with arms so disproportionate to his stature as 
caused Alraschid to doubt whether it were not 
an ape; whilst a dark wizen face thickly thatch- 
ed with hair, and a pair of small, twinkling, 
deeply-seated eyes, scarcely declared him to 
belong to the human species. The dress of 
this personage was as extraordinarily grotesque 
as the rest of his appearance. A high black 
velvet cap, such as is used by calmucs, arose 
from his long wiry locks, and around his neck 
was strung a chain of beads, which suspended 
a large amulet of chased gold much dispropor- 
tioned in weight to the necklace to which it was 
attached ;—his robe was of rich crimson silk 
embroidered with yellow lace, and his sash (or 
cumerbund), a white cashmere scarf; he had, 
moreover, immense peaked shoes profusely 
adorned with gold spangles, and in his hand 
he held a philosophical instrument, resembling 
an astrolabe. No sooner did he perceive the 
lover than he disappeared amongst the ruined 
walls, and the light gradually vanished. 

“ Although naturally gifted with courage and 
good nerves, our hero was not without a spice 
of that superstition so universal in the east, and 
he had now but little doubt that what he had 
seen was one of those evil spirits of the night 
by which the neighbourhood was believed to be 
haunted. He had commenced a short mental 
prayer to his prophet, when his mind was hur- 
ried from such acts of piety by a yet more ap- 
palling apparition. From the same well bounced 
out what had the seeming of a devil; his colour 
was of a deep black, even to his hands and face ; 
from his mouth proceeded, by fits, flashes of 
fire, and he brandished fantastically a match- 
lock of curious manufacture. In stature he was 
no higher than the dwarf who had previously 
appeared, and though equally mis-shapen, he 
was all activity. 

“Without giving Alraschid much time for 
consideration, and without uttering a word him- 
self, this fiend applied his flaming lips to the 
matchlock, and instantly a ball whizzed within 
a few inches of the lover’s turban. This had 
the effect of fully arousing all his energies, and 
whilst his destroyer was busied re-loading his 
piece, he slipped his cable, and with intense 
solicitude committed his bark to the current. 
At this the dusky demon set up such a yell as 
made the youth’s blood chill, and immediately 
he discharged another shot, which struck the 
boat, and made some splinters fly. 

“ Alraschid now nearly despaired of preserv- 
ing his life, and as a last resource, being with- 
out arms, he stretched himself along the bottom 
of the skiff, so as to shelter himself from the 
balls, and trusted the guidance of it to Provi- 
dence. No sooner did he this, than his dwarfish 
persecutor set up another yell. He however 
remained quiet, until having drifted down some 
distance he again ventured to raise his head, 
but another shrill scream, accompanied by a 
shot which hit the canoe, made him cautious of 
repeating this, Thus motionless did he con. 


tinue till he reached the whirlpool, when his 
bark, not being steered, spun round with awful 
velocity and upset.” 





Letters on Masonry and Anti-masonry, 
addressed to the Hon. John Quincy Adams. 
By William L. Stone. New York: Hal- 
sted; London, Kennett. 


Ir is probable that our readers may have 
seen some casual mention, in those stray 
paragraphs which occasionally find their way 
into our newspapers, of the violent excite- 
ment which the abduction and alleged mur- 
der of a man of the name of William Morgan, 
for publishing the secrets of the Freemasons, 
produced some time since in America. This 
excitement appears to have been more ex- 
tensive and more permanent than we had 
imagined. Even now, after the lapse of seven 
years, so much interest attaches to the myste- 
rious story, that Mr. Stone makes it the sub- 
ject of 600 closely printed octavo pages. With- 
out offering any comment on the facts, or opi- 
nions on the nature of the evidence by which 
they are supported, we shall condense a brief 
narrative of the events revealed at the dif- 
ferent trials, because they throw a strange 
and startling light on the state of the laws 
and their administration in that country. 
Morgan, according to the best accounts, 
appears to have been a discharged soldier, a 
man of vulgar and dissipated habits, but, pos- 
sessing some share of intelligence, he was 
the oracle of the village ale-house. After he 
had been settled for some time in the little 
town of Batavia, in the State of New York, 
he became what is called “a Royal Arch- 
mason.” His companions having resolved 
to form a chapter of Masons who had passed 
the degree of Royal Arch, contrived to have 
him excluded, on account of his dissipated 
habits, Stung with rage, he united himself 
with a man of the name of Miller, the editor 
of a paper in Batavia, and agreed to publish 
a full disclosure of the secret rites and cere- 
monies of Free-masonry. This design was 
openly communicated to the public in the 
summer of 1826. At first it excited little 
attention, but, ere long, threats of a determi- 
nation to suppress Morgan’s book at all 
hazards were heard, and discussions on the 
subject were warmly maintained in the coun- 
try newspapers. A negotiation, however, 
was opened with Morgan, who made a show 
of giving up his manuscripts, but the Masons 
soon discovered that he had previously fur- 
nished Miller with a copy. ‘The next thing 
done was to arrest Morgan for debt: whilst 
in prison his lodgings were iilegally entered 
and his papers seized; but the important 
manuscripts had been previously consigned 
to Miller, who reposed but little trust in the 
firmness or honesty of his associate. It was 
next resolved to storm Miller’s printing- 
oftice; and a body of about fifty Masons, 
commanded by a Colonel Edward Sawyer, 
advanced to the attack; but learning that 
Miller was prepared to give them a warm 
reception, the gallant colonel and his asso- 
ciates retired. An attempt to burn Miller’s 
house was accidentally frustrated by the 
early discovery of the combustible materials. 
A warrant was now obtained by a man 
named Cheeseboro against Morgan for petty 
larceny ; he was, in consequence, thrown 
into prison; but when brought before a ma- 


cious, he was liberated. Before, however, h 

: » he 
had enjoyed freedom more than a few mi- 
nutes, he was again arrested under pretence 
of debt, and taken to the gaol of Canan- 
daigua. From this prison he was mysteri- 
ously taken by a party of Masons, conveyed 
to the frontiers, and confined in the magazine 
of Niagara, while a masonic lodge, convened 
by Colonel King, deliberated on his fate, At 
this place he disappeared; nor is there yet 
any certainty of the manner in which he was 
removed. Indeed, while many are of opi- 
nion that he was there murdered, others 
believe that he is yet alive. It is only 
known that no trace of him can be disco- 
vered, and his wife and family have never 
since heard of him. 

The facts of the conspiracy for destroying 
Miller's premises, for arresting Morgan 
under false pretences, and for violently com- 
pelling him to quit the States, have been ad- 
mitted on all hands in the courts of law; 
and it is further established, that the chief 
agents in these plots were official functiona- 
ries, sheriffs, justices of the peace, and other 
influential persons. Neither do we find that 
any of the accused disclaimed their having 
threatened to murder Morgan; nay, some of 
the witnesses on the trials spoke of such a 
deed as a praiseworthy action. 

Public meetings were held in Batavia and 
other parts of the State of New,York, calling 
for a severe investigation into these violent 
—-. The conspirators, however, 

ad taken every precaution to ensure their 
safety : some witnesses were driven from the 
country ; others terrified into withholding 
their testimony ; and not a few withheld their 
evidence on the plea that they were not 
bound to criminate themselves. But a still 
better protection was Eli Bruce, sheriff of 
Niagara county, a Royal Arch-mason, and 
one of the original framers of the conspiracy. 
It was, at a later period, proved that he had 
directed his deputy, also a Royal Arch, to 
summon as grand jurors, at least three- 
fourths Masons. His successor followed the 
same policy; at the April General Sessions 
for Niagara county, out of twenty-one pre- 
sent on the grand jury, thirteen were Masons. 

“ Tt was before this jury that complaint was 
made against Bruce, as one of the conspirators; 
and a scene of corruption took place on this 
examination, unsurpassed, probably, in the an- 
nals of judicial iniquity; too flagrant, indeed, 
almost, for belief. Every possible effort was 
made by the jury to shield Bruce. Another 
witness desired to be excused from giving evi- 
dence, because he was a poor man, and the 
fact of his giving testimony, he said, would ruin 
him. He was excused! One witness, notwith- 
standing all the cunning in putting the ques- 
tions, actually testified to Bruce’s own acknow- 
ledgment of having had an agency in carrying 
Morgan away. Questions, which had been pre- 
pared carefully beforehand, in writing, and fur- 
nished to members of the jury, and which it 
was believed would elicit the truth, were not 
allowed to be put by the majority. It has also 
been stated, without contradiction, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, ‘ that a series of 
questions, to be propounded to the witness, had 
been so framed, that the witnesses could an- 
swer without eliciting any dangerous informas 
tion.’ This must have been the case, or real 
perjury must have been repeatedly committed, 
on the investigation before them. All the im- 
portant witnesses, to trace the whole abduction 
trom Rochester to Fort Niagara, were examined 
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on whose testimony bills were afterwards 
found in other cases, and convictions had. 
Thirteen of the witnesses examined before this 
grand jury, were subsequently indicted, not one 
of whom protected himself on the examination, 
on the ground that he should criminate himself. 
Three of them were afterwards shown by the 
testimony of Eli Bruce himself, to have had a 
criminal agency in the abduction. Edward 
Giddings, in his published ‘Statement of Facts,’ 
says he was subpoenaed before this grand jury, 
which much alarmed those who were implicated. 
Que of them informed Giddings that he would 
go and see the foreman, and state to him Gid- 
dings’ situation, that he might know how to 
question him, so that his answers might not 
injure others. He subsequently informed Gid- 
dings that he had told the foreman what Gid- 
dings knew of the affair, and that the foreman 
would put no question but what Giddings could 
safely answer.’ Nay, more than all, ‘ while 
this jury was in session, the foreman took Eli 
Bruce privately into a side room, and was there 
with him some time. And this grand jury, so 
far from finding any indictment against Eli 
Bruce, or any other person, drew up a pre- 
sentment to the court, that they had discovered 
nothing which would authorise them to find a 
bill against any person, and also framed and 
sent a memorial to the governor, in which they 
stated, that there was not a shadow of testi- 
mony implicating Eli Bruce, as guilty of, or 
accessary to, the abduction of Morgan, with 
the exception of one witness, who was so con- 
tradicted, and whose general reputation was 
so bad, that they did not place any reliance 
upon it.’ ” 

Such a flagrant perversion of justice added 
fresh fuel to the anti-masonic flame which 
had been already kindled ; and which, having 
been mixed up with political partisanship, 
was fanned by a large portion of the press; 
the matter was brought before the senate, 
and it was stated in the debate, “ that several 
assemblies of ladies had been held in the 
west, where it had been resolved that they 
would not permit their daughters to marry 
Freemasons.” Renunciations of masonry 
appeared almost every day in the newspa- 
pers; clergymen, who were known to have 
belonged to the society, were forced to aban- 
don it publicly, or were driven from their 
congregations; anti-masonic pledges were 
demanded at elections; and stories as wild 
as those of Oates and Dangerfield, imputing 
to Masons crimes the most improbable, nay, 
in some cases physically impossible, were 
circulated and credited. At length, the Go- 
vernor of the State procured a special coun- 
sellor to be appointed by the legislature ; the 
principal conspirators were brought to trial, 
several were convicted, others escaped ; be- 
cause, whenever Masons were on a jury, 
they uniformly refused to find a verdict 
against their brethren. So far did this in- 
terfere with the course of justice, that, at 
length, the fact of being a Royal Arch-mason, 
was held to be good ground of challenge. 


Strong, however, as were these reasons for 
the unpopularity of masonry, they will not 
justify the extremes to which the anti-maso- 
nic party proceeded. We are not sorry that 
our limits prevent our adding any examples 
of this violence ; even so much of the story 
as we have given, is a chapter that we see 
with regret in the annals of America. 





Indian Traits ; being Sketches of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Character of the North 
American Indians. By B. B. Thatcher. 
New York: Harper; London, O. Rich. 


Tue time is fast approaching when not a 
footmark will remain on the vast continent 
of America to enable the curious to track 
the course of a people, who, but a few cen- 
turies ago, held undisputed sovereignty from 
the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
Already has civilization spread far and wide ; 
and, throughout its possessions, hardly a trace 
remains of the red man: his canoe no longer 
skims over the broad waters of the States, or 
glides down its streams, now ploughed, like 
a harvest field, with the prows of a hundred 
steam-boats; no longer is the wigwam to be 
seen in its woods; no longer does the coun- 
cil fire burn on its green hills; and before 
many years a hunter will stand alone on the 
shores of the Pacific, looking at its barren 
waste of waters, and with him will perish 
the last of many generations. It is strange, 
but it is true, that civilization has never yet 
taken hold on the red man—he retires before 
it; and the few degenerate creatures still to 
be found in some of the States, hanging in 
miserable half-dependence on society, remain 
there only to perish in sorrow and shame. 
We feel, therefore, a debt of obligation to 
Mr. Thatcher, for the various attempts he 
has made to collect and preserve the his- 
tory of a people who must soon cease to 
exist. His ‘ Indian Biography’ + is a valua- 
ble work ; and the present, though somewhat 
sketchy, is a very pleasant one, and likely to 
interest young people. The full notice given 
heretofore of the ‘ Biography’ makes it un- 
necessary for us to do more, on this occasion, 
than glean one or two scattered anecdotes, 
The following romantic tradition, collected 
by Schoolcraft, may not be known to the 
English reader :-— 

‘* More than two hundred winters have passed 
away since the fame of Wawanosh was sounded 
along the shores of Lake Superior. He was a 
chief of an ancient line, who had preserved the 
chieftainship in their family from the remotest 
times, and he cherished a lofty pride of ancestry. 
To the reputation of his birth, he added the 
advantages of a tall and commanding person, 
and the dazzling qualities of great personal 
strength, courage, and activity. His heavy 
bow was renowned for its dimensions through- 
out the surrounding tribes; and he was known 


to have shot one of his flint-headed arrows | 


through the body of a deer. His council was 
as much sought as his prowess was feared; so 
that he came, in time, to be equally famed as 
a hunter, a warrior, anda sage. But he had 
now passed the meridian of his days, and the 
term Akkeewaizee, ‘one who has been long 
above the earth,’ was familiarly applied to him. 
Such was Wawanosh, to whom the united voice 
of the nation awarded the first place in their 
esteem, and the highest seat in authority. But 
pride was his ruling passion. 

* Wawanosh had an only daughter, who had 
now lived to witness the budding of the leaves 
for the eighteenth spring. Her father was not 
more celebrated for his deeds of strength, than 
she for her gentle virtues, her slender torm, her 
beaming eyes, and her dark and flowing hair. 

“ Her hand was sought by a youth of humble 
parentage, who had no other merits to recom- 
mend him, but such as might arise from a tall 
and graceful person, a manly step, and an eye 


+ See Athenzum, No. 282. 





| the most heroic bravery. 


beaming with the tropical fires of youth and 
love. These were sufficient to attract the fa- 
vourable notice of the daughter, but were by 
no means satisfactory to the father, who sought 
an alliance more suitable to his rank and the 
high pretensions of his family. 

“Listen to me, young man,’ he replied to 
the trembling hunter, who had sought the in- 
terview, ‘and be attentive to what you hear. 
You ask me to bestow upon you my daughter, 
the chief solace of my age, and my choicest gift 
from the Master of Life. Others have asked 
of me this boon, who were as young, as active, 
and as ardent as yourself. Some of these per- 
sons have had better claims to become my son- 
in-law. Young man, have you considered well 
who it is that you would choose for a father-in- 
law? Have you reflected upon the deeds which 
have raised me in authority, and made my name 
known to the enemies of my nation? Where is 
there a chief who is not proud to be considered 
the friend of Wawanosh? Where is there a 
hunter who can bend the bow of Wawanosh? 
Where is there a warrior who does not wish he 
may some day be equal in bravery to Wawanosh ? 
Have you not also heard that my fathers came 
from the far east, decked with plumes and clothed 
with authority ? 

“« « And what, young man, have you to boast, 
that you should claim an alliance with my war- 
like line? Have you ever met your enemies 
on the field of battle? Have you ever brought 
home a trophy of victory? Have you ever 
proved your fortitude by suffering protracted 
pain, enduring continued hunger, or sustaining 
great fatigue? Is your name known beyond 
the humble limits of your native village? Go 
then, young man, and earn a name for yourself. 
It is none but the brave that can ever hope to 
claim an alliance with the house of Wawanosh. 
Think not my ancient blood shall mingle with 
the humble mark of the Awausees,t fit éo¢em for 
fishermen.’ 

“The intimidated lover departed; but he 
resolved to doa deed that should render him 
worthy of the daughter of Wawanosh, or die in 
the attempt. He called together several of his 
young companions and equals in years, and 
imparted to them his design of conducting an 
expedition against the enemy, and requested 
their assistance. Several embraced the pro- 
posal immediately, others were soon brought to 
acquiesce; and before ten suns had set he saw 
himself at the head of a formidable party of 
young warriors, all eager, like himself, to dis- 
tinguish themselves in battle. * * * 

“Their leader was not among the last to 
depart ; but he did not quit the village without 


| bidding a tender adieu to the daughter of Wa- 


wanosh. He imparted to her his firm determi- 
nation to perform an act that should establish 
his name as a warrior, or die in the attempt. 
He told her of the bitter pangs he had felt at 
her father’s taunts,—and that his soul spurned 
the imputations of effeminacy and cowardice 
implied by his language. He declared that he 
never could be happy, either with or without 
her, until he had proved to the whole tribe the 
strength of his heart, which is the Indian term 
for courage. He said his dreams had not been 
so propitious as he could wish; but that he 
should not cease to invoke the favour of the 
Great Spirit in his behalf. He repeated his 
protestations of inviolable attachment, which 
she returned, and they separated pledging vows 
of mutual fidelity. 

“ All she ever heard of her lover after this in- 
terview, was that he had received an arrow in 
his breast, after having distinguished himself by 
The enemy fied, 
leaving many of their warriors dead on the 
field. On examining his wound, it was perceived 





+ A kind of fish. 
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to be beyond their power tocure. He languished 
a short time, and expired in the arms of his 
friends. From that hour no smile was ever 
seen in the once happy lodge of Wawanosh. 
His daughter pined away by day and by night. 
‘Tears and sighs, sorrow and lamentation were 
heard continually. No efforts to amuse were 
capable of restoring her lost serenity of mind. 
Persuasives and reproofs were alternately em- 
ployed, but employed in vain. It became her 
favourite custom to fly to a sequestered spot in 
the woods, where she would sit under a shady 
tree, and sing her mournful laments for whole 
hours together. The following fragment of one 
of her songs is yet repeated. 

“ «Oh how can I sing the praise of my love! 
His spirit still lingers around me. The grass 
that is growing over his bed of earth is yet too 
low; its sighs cannot be heard upon the wind. 

Oh he was beautiful ! 
Oh he was brave ! 

‘© «T must not break the silence of this still re- 
treat; nor waste the time in song, when his 
spirit still whispers to mine. I hear it in the 
sounds of the newly budded leaves. It tells me 
that he yet lingers near me, and that he loves 
me the same in death, though the yellow sand 
lies over him. 


Whisper, spirit, 
Whisper to me. 

“ ¢T shall sing when the grass will answer to 
my plairt; when its sighs will respond to my 
moan. Then my voice shall be heard in his 
praise. 

Linger, lover! linger, 
Stay, spirit! stay! 

«The spirit of my love will soon leave me. 
He goes to the land of joyful repose, to prepare 
my bridal bower. Sorrowing must [ wait, until 
he comes to conduct me there. 

Hasten, lover; hasten! 
Come, spirit, come !’ ¢ 

“Thus she daily repeated her pensive song. 
It was not long before a small bird of beautiful 
plumage flew upon the tree beneath which she 
usually sat, and with its sweet and artless notes, 
seemed to respond to her voice. It was a bird 
of a strange character, such as she had never 
before seen. It came every day and sang to 
her, remaining until it became dark. Her fond 
imagination soon led her to suppose it was the 
spirit of her lover, and her visits were repeated 
with greater frequency. She did nothing but 
sing and fast. Thus she pined away, until that 
death she had so frequently desired came to her 
relief. After her decease, the bird was never 
more seen; and it became a popular opinion 
that this mysterious bird had flown away with 
her spirit to the land of bliss. But the bitter 
tears of remorse fell in the tent of Wawanosh; 
and he lived many years to regret his false 
pride, and his harsh treatment of the noble 
youth.” 


As a relief to this little melancholy ro- 
mance, we shall conclude with an anecdote 
or two of the Indian jugglers. 

“A well-attested anecdote will sufficiently 
show how vain it is to attempt convincing the 
Indians of the delusion practised upon them by 
the impostors in whose supernatural power they 
place such implicit confidence. 

“ About the time when the Revolutionary war 
broke out, there was a Quaker trader residing 
among one of the Western tribes. His name 
was Jolin Anderson, but the Indians commonly 
called him ‘the honest Quaker trader’  Atter 
having many times argued with them against 
the existence of witchcraft, and the craft of 
their sorcerers, in vain, he took the courageous 
resolution of publicly putting the power of some 





“+ We are indebted for this fragment of Indian poetry, 
to the polite attainments and literary taste of Miss Jane 
lodian po" of Hall, Sault Ste, Marie. [an 








of these people to the test. He therefore desired 
that two of them should be brought before him 
on different days, who should have perfect liberty 
to do him all the harm they could by their 
magic,—and that in presence of the chiefs and 
principal men of the village. 

“The Indians, who were much attached to 
Anderson, endeavoured to dissuade him from 
trying so dangerous an experiment; but he in- 
sisted on having his own way. Upon this a 
conjuror was brought to him, who professed 
himself fully competent to the task for which he 
was called, but he could not be persuaded to 
make the attempt. He declared that Anderson 
was so good and so honest a man, so much his 
friend and the friend of all the Indians, that he 
could not think of doing him an injury. He 
never practised his art but on bad men and on 
those who had injured him; the great ‘ Man- 
nitto’ forbid that he should use it for such a 
wicked purpose as that for which he was now 
called upon! 

“The Indians thought this excuse perfectly 
good, and retired more convinced than ever of 
the abilities of their conjuror, whom they now 
revered for his conscientious scruples. 

“The one who was brought on the next day 
was of a different stamp. He was an arch sor- 
cerer, whose fame was extended far and wide, 
and was much dreaded by the Indians, not only 
on account of his great powers, but of the wicked 
disposition of his mind. Every effort was made 
to dissuade Mr. Anderson from exposing him- 
self to what was considered as certain destruc- 
tion; but he stood firm to his purpose, and only 
stipulated that the magician should sit at the 
distance of about twelve feet from him, that he 
should not be armed with any weapon, nor carry 
any poison or any thing else of a known destruc- 
tive nature, and that he should not even rise 
from his seat, nor advance towards him during 
the operation. All this was agreed to, the con- 
juror boasting that he could effect his purpose 
even at the distance of one hundred miles. The 
promised reward was brought and placed in full 
view, and both parties now prepared for the 
experiment. 

“ The spectators being all assembled, the sor- 
cerer took his seat, arrayed in the most fright- 
ful manner that he could devise. Anderson 
stood firm and composed before him at the 
stipulated distance, All were silent and at- 
tentive while the wizard began his terrible 
operation. He commenced working with his 
fingers on his blanket, plucking now and then a 
little wool and breathing on it, then rolling it 
together in small rolls of the size of a bean; 
and so went through all the antic tricks to which 
the power of bewitching is generally ascribed. 
But all this had no effect. Anderson remained 
cool and composed, occasionally calling to his 
antagonist not to be sparing of his exertions. 
The conjuror now began to make the most 
horrid gesticulations, and used every means in 
his power to frighten the honest quaker, who, 
aware of his purpose, still remained unmoved. 
At last, while the eyes of all the spectators were 
fixed on this brave man, to observe the effects 
of the sorcerer’s craft upon him, this terrible 
conjuror, finding that all his efforts were vain, 
found himself obliged to give up the point, and 
to allege for his excuse ‘ that the white men 
eat too much salt provisions; that salt had a 
repulsive effect, which made the powerful invi- 
sible substance he employed recoil upon him; 
and that the Indians, who eat but little salt, had 
often felt the effects of this substance, but that 
the great quantity of it which the white men 
used effectually protected them against it.’ 

‘“* Mr. Heckewelder, who relates this anec- 
dote, was informed of the particulars by Ander- 
son himself, who observed that the imposition 
was perfectly plain to him, as it must have been 
to any tolerably sensible white man; but that 





the Indians, notwithstanding the failure, believed 
as firmly afterwards as before, both in the power 
of the conjuror, and in the truth of his eXcuses, 
‘Ah! it was very clear,’ said they; ‘ it was the 
salt that saved the Quaker, and a lucky fellow 
was he, to have lived upon salt meat!’ ” 

We should have noticed this work earlier 
but that it arrived just after the ‘ Indian 
Biography.” We now recommend it as g 
Christmas present for young persons, 








Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abrantes, 
[ Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes.] Vols, 
XI. and XII. Paris: Mame- Delaunay ; 
London, Dulau & Co. , 

Tue eleventh and twelfth volumes !—and 'the 
thirteenth and fourteenth are announced as to 
appear at the end of the present month! Why 
this is indeed book-making by wholesale. The 
Duchess is, undoubtedly, a woman of talent, 
and, pleased as we were with the first livraisons 
of her memoirs, from which we gave such copi- 
ous extracts, we feel the more regret in being 
compelled to condemn, without reservation, the 
portion of the work now before us. 

The Duchess, from the circles in which she 
moved, had opportunities of collecting a fund 
of entertaining anecdote, relating to all the 
influential people in Europe, and she had the 
talent to take advantage of her position; these, 
properly arranged, might have filled four or per- 
haps five admirable volumes; and as she was 
at the outset of her work, liberal in the use of 
these materials, they were delightful: but the very 
success made her economize; she resolved to 
play so long as the world would pay the piper 
—she is not rich, and that may be her apology; 
but the consequence has been, that the work 
is wire-drawn, and the volumes before us are 
utterly worthless, filled with mere garrulous 
gossip about people never heard of here, or 
even in Paris beyond a coterie or the court 
circle. Her very style is vitiated, and, to make 
all things agree, these last volumes are full of 
typographical and other errors. Another of- 
fence, which strikes us as more conspicuous 
than usual, is the affectation of a universal 
knowledge of languages. Accordingly, we are 
favoured with scraps of Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and English. Take as a specimen, the 
following extract from an English version of 
the Convention of Cintra, which is placed side 
by side with the French :— 

“*The French army shall carry with it all its 
artillery of French calibre, with the horses be- 
longing to it; and the tumhily suppud with sixty 
bounds for gurn.” 

The Duchess, to our certain knowledge, has 
some valuable materials in store, relating to the 
Peninsular War, the Duke of Wellington, the 
campaign of Russia, the restoration of Louis 
XVIIL., and the reign of Charles X. These, 
if properly arranged, would make another valu- 
able volume; but they will not be worth the 
labour of hunting out, if spread over a dozen. 





Le Vittime del Raggiro e del Potere: Storia 
Lombarda. [The Victims of Stratagem and 
Power: a Tale of Lombardy.) By Dott. 
Francesco Ferragni, of Cremona. Cremona: 
1833; London, Rolandi. 

Tue events are supposed to take place in the 

fourteenth century, during the tyranny of the 

Visconti at Milan. We cannot comprehend 

why so many atrocities are linked together in 

this romance, unless, as it is hinted, to prove 

how much happier the Italians are, under mild 

sovereigns and a searching police, than were 

their ancestors: still, something noble and ge- 
nerous might have been added by way of relief, 
instead of a lunatic who raves in rhyme—a cha- 
racter intended to be comic, which, unluckily, 
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seems to be a special favourite with the author. 
From the title, we looked forward to a very 
different sort of story; for, in fact, the ‘ Vic- 
tims’ have no particular stratagem laid for 
them, nor have they to complain of power ; 
unless the violence of a common villain, the 
head of a gang of robbers, who kills both the 
heroine and her lover, may be designated power. 
Judging from the work, we should say the author 
js very young, albeit he is a ‘ Dottore di legge.” 
The language may, possibly, be thought good 
Tuscan at Cremona. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘NATURALIST’S LiBRARY—No. IT. Monkeys ; 
by Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., &c.’— 
We bestowed high praise on the first number of 
the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ and are gratified to 
find itno less merited by the second. The illus- 
trations are beautiful, and generally correct; and 
the descriptions seem carefully compiled from 
the most authentic sources. A tolerably well- 
executed Memoir of Buffon precedes the work, 
though we scarcely think he has received justice 
at the hands of his biographer, who seems to 
have taken more pains in reprehending the 
failings than setting forth the strong points of 
his character. The classification followed is 
nearly that of Cuvier, and is sufficiently simple 
and natural. Monkeys are first divided, accord- 
ing as they appear by day or night, into Simiade 
and Lemuride. ‘The former only are treated of 
in this volume: we think, by a little condensa- 
tion, both might have been introduced. The simi- 
ade ave considered according as they are natives 
of the old or new world, the former being sub- 
divided into Orangs, Guenons, and Baboons ; 
the latter into Howlers and Sapajous, under 
which are included the Ouistitis, left separate 
by Cuvier. Monkeys have been hitherto studied 
rather for their entertaining habits or the im- 
portance of their structure to physiological in- 
vestigations, than for any direct use they could 
be of to the human species. They must now, 
however, be viewed differently, as Sir William 
Jardine tells us, ‘A French writer has dis- 
covered that they are excellent eating, and that 
asoupe aux singes will be found as good as any 
other, as soon as you have conquered the aver- 
sion to the bouilli of their heads, which look very 
like those of little children.” There are a few errors, 
probably accidental. ‘Thus: at p. 113, Cynoce- 
phali are said to have the largest facial angle, 
smallest would have been more correct. Plate 4. 
totally fails to represent the union of the fingers 
on the hind hand, which is the specific character 
of the Hylobates Syndactyla, and this is more 
remarkable, as it stands in direct contradiction 
to the wood-cut on the next page; and at p. 
166, Humboldt’s idea of “a considerable degree 
of cold” is explained by this note—** Centigrade 
thermometer fell to 70°,” which, being equal to 
158° Fahrenheit, surpasses our conception, not 
only of cold, but of heat, at least in this worlds 

‘The Entomology of Australia, in a Series of 
Monographs, by George Robert Gray, Esq. 
Part. 1., containing the Monograph of the genus 
Phasma.’—'T his is the commencement of ahighly 
interesting work, The author complains in his 
introduction, of the neglected state of this 
branch of natural science, with respect to the 
great continent of Australia—a neglect proved 
by the fact, that of the sixteen species here re- 
presented, not more than three had previously 





been described, and of these three, two only 
had been figured, each in distinct and expen- 
Sive works, Besides the descriptions in Eng- 
lish which accompany the plates, there is a 
Latin synopsis of the species ; and in the latter, 
the author’s views with respect to the subdivi- 
Sion of the family, so far as regards the New | 
Holland species, into genera and subgenera, 

are also indicated. | 


*Larpner’s CycLopzp1a, Vol. 47.—Arts, 
§c. of the Greeks and Romans, Vol. 1.’—The au- 
thor of this learned and laborious treatise has 
fallen into the mistake of writing for the few 
rather than the many ; he has made his volume 
exclusively scholastic ; noone but a very deter- 
mined student could get through more than a 
dozen pages of it. A greater fault is the utter 
want of proportion between its parts: Greek 
architecture occupies more than one hundred 
pages ; Greek painting barely two, and music 
is wholly omitted. Notwithstanding these de- 
fects, the volume contains valuable information, 
and elucidates, perhaps better than any other 
in our language, the domestic architecture of 
the Greeks and Romans, 


* Ocean Sketches and other Poems, by D. L. 
Richardson.’—This little book of verse is from 
the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta; in beauty 
of impress, it would do no discredit to our own 
land. ‘The poetry of Mr. Richardson is well 
known; he is gentle, natural, and graceful ; his 
ear is open to all sweet sounds, and his eye 
delights in all that is beautiful. ‘ Sunrise’ at 
sea, makes a very pretty picture. 


Sun-rise. 

The stars have melted in the morning air— 
The white moon waneth dim.—he glorious sun, 
Slow-rising from the cold cerulean main, 
Now shoots through broken clouds, his upward beams, 
That kindle into day. At length his orb, 
Reddening the ocean verge, with sudden blaze 
Awakes a smiling world ;—the dull gray mist 
Is scattered, and the sea-view opens wide ! 

—— The glassy waves 
Are touched with joy, and dance in sparkling throngs 
Around the gallant bark. The roseate clouds 
Rest on the warm horizon,—like far hills, 
Their radiant outlines gleam in yellow light, 
And o’er their shadowy range a thin scud floats, 
Like wreaths of smoke from far-off beacon-fires. 


The deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars, 
Like veins in wealthy mines; and where the rays 
Of Day’s refulgent orb are lost in air, 
In small round masses shine the fleecy clouds, 
As bright as snow-clad bowers, when sudden gleams 
Flash on the frozen earth. 

Ascending high 
The gorgeous steps of heaven, the dazzling Sun 
Contracts his disk, and rapidly assumes 
Asilver radiance—glittering like a globe 
Of diamond spars ! 

‘ Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Latin Prize Poems; 2nd Series.’—The original 
poems were from the pens of Charles Abbott, 
Lord Colchester, William Lisle Bowles, Tho- 
mas Gisborne, the Hon. F. Robinson, Henry 
Hart Milman, Christopher Wordsworth, &c. 
The verse is generally easy and flowing, and 
the author has been encouraged in his task by 
a respectable body of subscribers. 

* The Book of the Seasons, by William Howitt. 
2nd edition.’—A second edition! we thought it 
had reached a tenth; and shall think the worse 
of the reading public till it has done so. It is 
one of those books that come upon us, poor pent- 
up critics, with the fragrance of new mown hay, 
and the freshness and the feeling of the song of 
summer birds and out-of-door nature. Blessings 
be upon the Howitts, though the one who writes 
his name in the title-page of this volume played 
us a mad prank lately, and would have misled 
us into the thorny paths of theological contro- 
versy. 

‘A Journey from London to Odessa, by John 
Moore.’—This journey was performed nearly 
ten years ago. There is hardly matter enough 


| in the work to justify its publication after so 


long an interval; but we may add, that such 
information as it contains is told pleasantly 


| enough. 


* Notes on New South Wales, by Alick Os- 
borne.’—In this very little book, there is much 


information. The author visited the Colony | 





of New South Wales, and examined with his 
own eyes, into the condition of that penal esta- 
blishment; he also touched at Manilla and Sin- 
gapore ; we shall give no extracts from his work, 
for, in truth, a few of our columns would hold 
all he has said. 

* STANDARD NOVELS.—Stories of Waterloo.’— 
A work that all critics agreed was a pleasant 
one, and therefore we are well pleased to see it 
offered to the public in a cheap and compact 
little volume. 

‘Tue British CycLopep1a.—Geography, 
&c. Vol. I. Part I.—Arts and Sciences, Vol. I. 
Part I.’—This is a creditable work ; it will not 
indeed help to advance the knowledge of the 
age, but certainly to diffuse it. It is compiled 
with reasonable care and skill, and we wish suc- 
cess to the undertaking. 

*Lrprary or Famirty Divinity. Vol. L— 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor.,—Five hundred 
and twenty six octavo pages of good paper and 
good print, in a neat binding, for four shillings 
and sixpence, needs no other recommendation 
than an announcement. This is what we call 
diffusing useful knowledge. 

* Memoir of the Life of Reginald Heber, Bishop 
of Calcutta, by the Rev. George Bonner.’ — 
This little volume tells us all that the world 
can desire to know of the life of a very worthy 
divine, useful in his day ; but who has left little 
behind him of vigour sufficient to convey his 
name, as a man of genius, to posterity. 

* Poetical Remains of a Clergyman’s Wife.’— 
There are graceful trifles in this little volume, 
indicative of a refined mind under the influ- 
ence of a deep sense of religion ; but it is not 
a work that would bear criticism. 

‘ Visitor of the Poor. Translated from the 
French, by the Rev. J. Tuckerman.’—The aim 
of this book is a laudable one, viz., to amend the 
condition of the poor, and improve their domes- 
tic habits and character. 

‘ Lent Lectures, by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin.’— 
Some of these sermons were, it appears, first 
fruit offerings, and written within two years 
after taking holy orders. They have however 
been subsequently revised and corrected; the 
name of the writer is sufficient recommendation. 

‘A Present for an Apprentice.’ —This little 
book is calculated to do good among “ the Lon- 
don ’prentices bold” ; it is written with earnest- 
ness and knowledge, and contains whatever 
good counsel is necessary to make young men 
virtuous, diligent, and honest. 

‘ Micellaneous Tales, Original and Select, in 
Prose and Verse..—The editor has borrowed 
largely from some of our popular authors, and 
when he has not found stories to suit his fancy 
ready made, he has made them for himself. In 
the riginal part of his undertaking, he has 
not been unsuccessful; we are afraid, however, 
that the word “ original,’ against the little 
poem of ‘ Old Familiar Faces,’ is a mistake. 

‘The Etheringtons.—A melancholy story— 
we would rather smile than shed tears, 

‘ Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy. 8th edition.’— 
Dr. Baillie lived when a knowledge of anatomy 
was considered as a rather useless accomplish- 
ment by many physicians; the possession of 
it, however, raised him to the eminent rank 
which he held in his profession. He studied 
disease by noting the symptoms, and, if death 
ensued, examining the alterations of structure. 
The results of many years’ patient investi- 
gation he gave in the first edition of this work, 
which is now presented in acheap and convenient 
form. Researches in this line have, of course, 
been carried to far greater lengths, principally by 
French anatomists, yet Baillie’s work will still 


; be found an admirable compendium, and well 


' suited for medical students. ‘To such we recom- 


‘ 


mend it, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


—— 


OCEANIDES.—No, IX. 
THE EDEN OF THE SEA. 
Inscrited to the Rev. B. Bailey, Senior Chaplain 
of Ceylon. 
A dream! a dream! Our billowy home 
Before me, as so late, so long, 
The Ocean, with its sparkling foam ; 
The Ocean, with its varying song :— 
Our ship at rest, where late she rode, 
Furled every sail though fair the breeze, 
And narrow walks and small abode 
Exchanged for roaming, land, and ease. 


Short sojourn make we, yet how sweet 
The change, the unaccustomed air 

Of all we see, and hear, and meet— 
Ceylon, thy wooded shores are fair! 

I love the land left far behind, 
Its glorious oaks, and streamlets clear, 

Yet wherefore should mine eye be blind, 
My heart be cold to beauty here ?— 


No, in a world as childhood new, 
Is it not well to be a child?— 
As quick to ask, as quick to view, 
As promptly pleased, perchance as wild? 
Deride who will as childish wit, 
My scorn to-day of graver things ; 
Let them be proud, but let me sit 
Enamoured of a beetle’s wings. 


Books for to-morrow: this calm shade 
(Yet mind and learning know the spot) 
Suggests to me the primal hour 
When goodness was, and sin was not; 
When the wild tenants of the wood 
Came trustingly at Adam’s call, 
Nor he nor they athirst for blood, 
The world one Paradise for all. 


I know that creatures strange and fierce 
Here lurk, and here make man afraid ; 
But let the daring hunter pierce 
Their hidden lairs—in this bright shade, 
Let me forget save what I creet, 
The air alive with glancing wings; 
Tame creatures pecking near my seat; 
Resplendent flowers, and happy things. 


The squirrel at his morning meal, 

And morning sport—so lithe and free, 
No shadow o’er the grass may steal 

With lighter, quicker steps than he. 
Racing along the cocoa leaf 

You see him through its ribs of green ; 
Anon, the little mime and thief 

Expanded on the trunk is seen. 


These cocoa-trees—not fair in woods, 
But singly seen, and seen afar, 
When sunset pours his yellow floods, 
A column, and its crown a star! 
Yet, dowered with wealth of uses rare, 
Whene'er its plumy branches wave, 
Some sorrow seems to haunt the air; 
Some vigion of a desert grave! 


Ceylon! Ceylon! ’tis nought to me 

How thou wert known or named of old, 
As Ophir, or Taprobane, 

By Hebrew king, or Grecian bold :— 
To me, thy spicy-wooded vales, 

Thy dusky sons, and jewels bright, 
But image forth the far-famed tales— 

Bui seem a new Arabian Night. 


And when engirdled figures crave, 
Heed to thy bosom’s dazzling store— 
I see Aladdin in his cave; 
1 follow Sindbad on the shore. 
Yet these, the least of all thy wealth, 
Thou heiress of the eastern isles! 
Thy mountains boast of northern health; 
And Europe amid Asia smiles, 








Were India not where I must wend, 
And England where I would return, 
To thee my steps would soonest tend: 
Ev’n now, I feel my spirit yearn; 
Not as the stranger of a day, 
Who soon forgets where late he dwelt, 
But like a friend, who, far away, 
Feels ever what at first he felt. 





A CHAPTER ON FACES. 

TuERE is a great deal in a face; all the in- 
terest of life depends on face. It is a difficult 
thing to imagine what we should do without 
faces; we have no sympathy for living things 
which have not face—there is not one man in a 
thousand, save and except butchers, who could 
stick a knife into the throat of a lamb, it has 
such a pretty, innocent face; but oysters are 
slaughtered remorselessly, wrenched out of their 
shells without the slightest compunction; they 
have no face, though they have beards; they 
shed no tears; they utter no cry; they exhibit 
no mournful countenance—and therefore they 
are not pitied. What a parcel of hypocrisy is 
all our pity for negroes—all our pretence to 
humanity, and all our anti-cruelty crotchets— 
it is all nothing more than sympathy with face. 
When Shakspeare talks of the big drops cours- 
ing each other down the stag’s face, our pity 
is excited almost to tears; and if eels had 
such faces as mermaids, there is not a fish-wife 
at Billingsgate who would dare to skin one; but 
these poor vermicular fishes are so much alike 
at both ends that nobody pities them. What a 
pathos does Mare Antony throw into his ad- 
dress to the body of the murdered Cesar, when 
he says, 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,— 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips! 
Here is a metaphor of face, bringing to the 
hearer the expression of the countenance of 
one wounded even to death. It was from a 
feeling, recognized or not, of the universal sym- 
pathy with face, that led Shakspeare to the 
adoption of this metaphor, and it tells well. 
Ovid’s bleeding trees excite very little more 
sympathy than skinned eels—certainly not more 
than a squeaking lobster—they want face. 
Garrick was the man to show the world what 
could be done with face; he was one of the 
few who ought to act without a mask. 

Well, gentle reader, what is the meaning of 
that start and that stare ? 

Act in a mask? How can the changes of 
expression be given by a mask? 

By turning one or other side of the mask 
towards the audience. ‘The actors of old, not 
presuming on the faculty of extempore face- 
making, trusted not to their own passion or 
feeling for the expression of the character, but 
wore ready-made countenances; and thus the 
impression — whether joyous or mournful — 
whether crafty or simple—whether calm or pas- 
sionate, was continually and uninterruptedly 
kept up in the minds of the spectators; and as 
some characters required a change of expres- 
sion, masks were made for them with a different 
expression on either profile, so that by turning 
this or that side to the audience an expression 
was given of joy or sorrow as the case required. 
Hence, perhaps, the origin of the saying—to 
laugh on the wrong side of the mouth. True it is, 
that by these two broad distinctions, there was a 
loss of the minuter workings of the countenance; 
but it may be doubted whether nineteen actors 
out of twenty, by the slovenly use which they 
make of their naked faces, do not more efiec- 
tually destroy the illusion of the scene than any 
unchangeable mask could do. If the character 
was a crafty, designing knave, the mask gave 
that expression, and the audience could not get 
rid of it, for the mask was never dropped; but 
when an honest, meaningless naked face at- 
tempts an expression of clever roguery, however 














near to success it may approach, while the 
tongue is wagging or the eye is watching, there 
are moments when the genuine Stupidity will 
stare out and give the lie to the assumed crafti- 
ness. Everybody must have observed, that the 
first time of seeing a play, they see a play, and 
the next time of seeing it they see the players, 

To refer again to Shakspeare : in his play of 
Macbeth, what a fine use he makes of face, 

— Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 
In a word, let us endeavour to look into our 
mind for the images which constitute our 
thoughts of our species, and our interest in 
them, and we shall find the tablet of our memory 
covered with faces. The face is not only the 
means of compassionate feeling, but the instru. 
ment also of wisdom. Noman can be thoroughly 
and utterly stupid who has much to do with the 
human face. I mean no offence to fiddlers; but 
I think that I am not the only one who has 
observed the general intellectual difference be- 
tween artists and musicians—the one addresses 
the eye, the other the ear; but the artist has 
more to do with the human face, and he drinks 
in wisdom from its look; if a face be ever so 
silly, something is to be learned from it; and 
they who are not wise themselves may be the 
cause of wisdom in others. Barbers, also, have 
generally more to say for themselves than shoe- 
makers—this is from conversing with the head 
and face. 

Perhaps, of all sights that are seen, there is 
no one so amusing and interesting as the sight 
of human faces. The audience is a great part 
of a play; the spectators form the splendour of 
a coronation. He who cannot spare a shilling 
for a show, may, if he be fond of sight-seeing, 
amuse himself in the public streets very abun- 
dantly with human countenances. He may 
exercise himself with various and curious con- 
jectures as to the pursuit, temper, and feelings 
of the individuals whom he sees passing him. 
In the streets most people are alone, ayg tole- 
rably inartificial; but when two perséus sud- 
denly and accidentally meet, it is curious to ob- 
serve the change which their faces undergo—they 
begin to act immediately; there is an artificial 
expression, which puts one in mind of a little 
book, that was very popular rather more than 
twenty years ago, called ‘ Thinks I to Myself.’ 
The difference between the human face, when 
conscious of observation, and when insen- 
sible to it, is very great. It is amusing to 
see the efforts which some people will make 
to look wise, especially where there is anything 
that may be criticised, as at Somerset House, 
at the Opera, among new buildings, or old pic- 
tures. What an exhibition of faces is a great 
city, such as London! You see in this city the 
centre of commerce, the centre of fashion, the 
centre of politics, the centre of literature: here 
you have faces of every clime, of every rank, of 
every class, of every grade of wit, wisdom, and 
stupidity. Very entertaining it is to see them 
glide by, like the slides of a magic lantern; they 
are interesting to the profound and to the super- 
ficial, for there is in human faces philosophy 
for the wise and fun for the witty. Gay or 
grave, there is always something to laugh at in 
the human face: if gay, there is the laugh of 
sympathy; if grave, there is cause to laugh at 
the solemnity of the visage. Moreover, as in 
this mutable world, there is food for Heraclitus 
as well as for Democritus, there is something in 
the sight of the human countenance which may 
as readily produce a tear in some spectators as a 
smile in others. Who can look at a face, on 
which time’s furrows have been deepened by 
adversity, without a feeling of compassion? 
For, though there be a show of grief, there is 
also that within which passeth show. The happy 
do not carry all their joy in their faces, nor do 
the sorrowlul display all their sorrows theres 
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But not only are the sorrowful to be pitied for 
what they endure or have endured, the joyful 
are also as much to be pitied by reflecting on 
what they may have to endure. It will not 
always be sunshine with them. There may be 
a youthful gladness in the spirit for a while, 
there may be the tiptoe triumph of hope, and 
the confidence of joyful anticipation, but there 
is waiting for the prosperous some sad reverse; 
there are evening shadows yet to come, and 
there may be storms— 
That, hush’d in grim repose, await their evening prey. 
Faces are serious things, be they new or be 
they old—be they young or be they aged. 
There is a time of life, in which, and there are 
persons to whom, a new face is a somewhat 
oppressive sight—it disturbs old associations, 
and interferes with old recollections. The 
young are anxious to see the world, and to know 
what it is; they are glad, therefore, of the sight 
of new faces; but they who have seen the world, 
and have made up their minds about it, and are 
in possession of their instruments and means of 
thought, do not like to be disturbed by new 
faces; they feel as travellers in a stage-coach 
when, in the middle of the journey, a new pas- 
senger steps in; he may be very agreeable, or 
she may be very pretty—but it is an intrusion, 
an interruption, a change of habits, an altera- 
tion of position; the novelty demands a new 
attention, and there is a feeling like that of a 
wearied performer having to begin over again a 
part that he has nearly finished. There is a 
serious interest in an old face: it is something 
more than a face—it is a memorandum-book, a 
chronicle of the past—it is one of life’s clocks, 
which tell us how late it is; it is a living and 
walking dream—there is some particular his- 
tory connected with all its varied aspects—there 
is not a smile or a look which does not call up a 
vision of the past, and with every vision there 
is some instructive homily. Young faces are 
interesting; they are different from new faces; 
they are not an interruption, they are a refresh- 
ment; and we cannot dislike them if we would; 
for the ruler of the universe has made children 
helpless in order that adults might not envy 
them. There is nothing which so disarms all 
evil feeling as helplessness and dependence: 
Parcere subjectis, debellare superbos, 


is a maxim that holds good all the world over. 
No man ever hated a flower—one may be dis- 
turbed by their excessive fragrance in a close 
room, or may never think or care about them, 
but there is no such thing as hating them. They 
are so pretty and so helpless, that, if we think 
about them at all, we must love them. And it 
is this which gives the interest to young faces: 
children may be troublesome with an untimely 
noise when our thoughts would be otherwise 
engaged, and then we may wish them away, or 
we may pass them by with a heedless inatten- 
tion; but, to look at them with a serious atten- 
tion, we cannot but love young faces. Is there 
not also an interest in aged faces? You ob- 
serve, gentle reader, that I have made a dis- 
tinction between old and aged faces: an old 
face is one that we have been long accustomed 
to, or that we have known in early life; but an 
aged face is one which time has marked and set 
its seal upon—a very old one. Now, an old face 
of this kind may be a new face to our sight, but 
the newness displeases not—there is no rivalry 
in it, no encroachment upon our habits or 
thoughts; the very old and the very young are 
alike to us in their feebleness and dependence; 
we have a feeling of tenderness for the helpless 
and of pity for the infirm, and pity is near akin 
to love. The sight of a very old face is a 
vision of the past; it is a flesh and blood ghost, 
though, perhaps, little flesh and blood is left, 
and seems to say, 


I could a tale unfold. 





It is a moveable library of romance—a conglo- | 
meration of catastrophes; it is the preterplu- | 
perfect tense of humanity; it is a venerable 
finis to the chapter of accidents. Surely, to 
the man of mind and the mind of man, all 
nature is redolent of face: we talk of the face 
of the earth, the face of the waters, the face of 
the sky: and we even carry face into politics, 
and talk about the face of affairs; so that, in 
fact, everything seems to be an affair of face; 
and so long as we can put a good face on any 
matter, all goes well. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

THE movement among the Annuals saves the 
season from the imputation of utter barrenness. 
These splendid trifles are not quite so numerous 
as we have seen them; and we are glad to think 
that those which contented themselves with 
exhibiting landscapes of well-known and often- 
painted mountains, vales, and lakes, have either 
ceased to exist, or have made a move to less 
known lands, and promise to treat us with 
something original. 

Thomas Pringle, the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Abolishing Slavery, is about, we 
understand, to publish a volume of African 
Sketches, illustrated with engravings; his skill,' 
both in poetry and prose is well known; and 
he was long in the land where he lays the scenes 
of his sketches. 

We are soon to have, we are told, an Auto- 
biography from the pen of one every way com- 
petent to render it amusing, entertaining, and 
instructive—Sir Egerton Brydges; he has al- 
ready given us interesting specimens in the 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

We are glad te observe, in a Bombay news- 
paper recently received, a list of contributions 
entered into at that Presidency, towards effect- 
ing the purchase of Abbotsford, and the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott. Besides the Earl of Clare, Governor, 
and Sir Herbert Compton, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, the list contains the names of many 
gentlemen high in the civil and military ser- 
vice of the East India Company, and the total 
amount subscribed was about 1501. 

The subject of the celebrated Museum found- 
ed by the Ptolemys, at Alexandria, is proposed 
as a prize essay, to be decided in 1835, by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. It is re- 
quired that the candidates collect all the frag- 
mentary notices relating to this institution, and 
form from them a plain statement of its design 
and organization; the labours of the learned 
men associated in this, the first Royal Academy 
of Sciences, and the destiny by which it was 
overwhelmed. From the latter clause, it would 
seem, that the propounders of the question re- 
gard the fact of the destruction of the library 
by the Khaliph Omar as apocryphal; but it rests 
not solely on the authority of Abul-Faragius, 
as is generally supposed; it is mentioned by 
Makrisi and Ibn Khaldun, and it is distinctly 
noticed by Hajji Khalfa. 

Baron de Sacy has, for the first time since 
he succeeded M. Rémusat, pronounced the 
customary eulogy on a deceased member of the 
Academy. ‘The subject of his oration was 
Champollion the younger ; it was one on which 
the Baron was prepared to speak with feeling, 
for he was the first who broke ground in the 
field of Enchorial discovery, and deserves no 
small share of the fame which the developement 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics has obtained. 
But, in his speech, while he distributed praise, 
with no sparing hand, to Dr. Young and M. 
Champollion, he was silent respecting his own 
labours and discoveries, though little inferior to 
either in the same department of literature.— 





Whilst referring to this subject, we take the 


opportunity of noticing a very able attempt to 
elucidate the grammatical construction of the 
Enchorial language, which appeared in the third 
number of the Dublin University Review. 

We learn, from Saint Petersburgh, that a 
society is about to be formed by the Russian 
litterati, for collecting the information respect- 
ing the language, literature, and history of the 
ditferent tribes in the Caucasian provinces of 
Russia. 





PINE ARTS 
Miss Peel. Painted by Lawrence; engraved by 
Cousins. Moon & Boys. 
Tuts is a sweet and lovely thing: a beautiful 
child is sitting on the ground, caressing a fa- 
vourite dog—her eyes are beaming with great 
delight; the landscape of the picture is very 
fine. We consider Cousins to be unequalled in 
this sort of engraving: his mezzotint has all 
the softness and light and shade of the original. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Byron’s Works. 
Murray. 

‘Papua,’ after Stanfield, is a striking scene; 
* Tivoli,’ after Harding, is scarcely inferior; 
* Ancona,’ by Prout, is less to our liking; and 
* Newstead Abbey,’ from the pencil of Westall, 
is feeble, though beautiful. We cannot say that 
* Lady Jersey,’ who has charmed so many, has 
done the same to us: the head wants force and 
relief. 

Views in the Pyrenees. No. 11. Leggat. 
Tuts is a welcome work: our head has been 
nearly turned with gazing on the gorges and 
glaciers of the Alps, and our eyes almost ex- 
tinguished with looking on the sunny landscapes 
of Italy. Here is a change of scene: the ‘ Pic 
du Midi’ is a magnificent landscape, with Par- 
nassus-like mountain in the centre, round whose 
barren and pinnacled summit the clouds are 
wreathing, as if preparing for a storm. There 
are four others, equally wild and striking: that 
of ‘ Lug’ is the most beautiful. They are ac- 
companied by letter-press descriptions, which 
aid the eye, though not absolutely needed. 

Heads after the Antique. No. 11. Rowney. 

‘ Minerva,’ ‘ Mercury,’ ‘ Venus,’ and ‘ Cupid,’ 
are the drawings contained in this number. 
The original heads are among the finest in the 
world; and, perhaps, there is not one artist out 
of twenty who could draw them with all the 
cientific accuracy and quicksilvery sort of grace 
which characterize them. The work before us, 
though not quite to our mind, will be found 
useful by students, who know not till they try, 
that to draw the human figure is the most diffi- 
cult of all the difficult things in art. 


Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. Vol. II. 

No, 2. 

Tue subjects in this number are—‘ The Advo- 
cate in his Study,’ by Ostade; ‘The Glade 
Cottage,’ by Crome; and ‘'‘The Jew Merchant,’ 
by Rembrandt. The one we like most is, the 
English scene, from the hand of Crome: he 
was a painter, says the letter-press, “ who con- 
ceived justly and clearly, and embodied his 
imaginings with wonderful truth and force. All 
about him is sterling English—he has no foreign 
airs, nor put-on graces; he studied, and under- 
stood, the wood scenery of his native land, with 
the skill of a botanist and the eye of a poet: to 
him a grove was not a mere mass of picturesque 
stems and foliage, each tree claimed a separate 
sort of handling; he touched them according 
to their kind—with him, an ash hung with its 
silver keys, was different from an oak covered 
with acorns.” 

Tilustrations of Ackermann’s Forget Me Not. 
Tus is the best series we have ever seen of 
engravings for this little popular annual. They 
are, as usual, twelve in number: 1. ‘ Julia’ is 
graceful, though we never like to see young 
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ladies handling puppy dogs—2. ‘ The Balas 
Ruby’ gives a very good group of old age, ex- 
treme youth, and female beauty—3. ‘ Cupid 
caught Tripping,’ is not amiss; the urchin has 
a look indicating innocence and mischief— 
4. ‘The Church of St. Pierre, at Caen,’ is pic- 
turesque and true, as all Prout’s works are— 
5. ‘ Victoria,’ has too knowing a look for us, 
but we dare say she will find admirers—6. ‘ Ha- 
milton’s Revenge’ is clever; but does not make 
us forget Allan’s painting of the same event, 
the ‘Death of the Regent Murray’—7. ‘ The 
Mother's Picture ;’ the look is a put-on one; 
but there are so many things of this kind in the 
world that we forbear quarrelling with them— 
8. ‘ The Hong Merchant’s Garden’ is a pretty 
eastern scene—9. ‘ The Chains of the Heart’ 
we in some measure comprehend, though a 
little mystical ; it is otherwise with—10. ‘ The 
Scottish Haymakers;’ a fine bit of nature, for 
which Kidd has our thanks. 








THEATRICALS 


THE WINTER THEATRES 


Have opened for the season, and, as the public 
are pretty generally aware, they are both under 
the control of the same individual—Mr. Bunn 
having become lessee of the two. The rivalry 
which formerly existed between the two national 
theatres is thus destroyed. If this rivalry had 
ever been exercised in a manner either credit- 
able to the parties, or beneficial to the profes- 
sion und the public, we should be more inclined 
to lament its abolition than we are; but it must 
be admitted that such was not the case, and 
that the struggle appeared to be, which should 
do least for the advancement of the national 
drama, and spend most money upon gew-gaw, 
trumpery in all its branches, and foreign legs. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Bunn may be 
said to have a perfectly fair start; he may 
manage the theatres better than they have for 
some years been managed, but as to anything 
worse, we defy him—there he is safe. In say- 
ing this, we allude merely to the nature and 
quality of the performances, and to the degree 
of excellence as to style in which they may 
be placed before the public. On these subjects 
we shall continue to speak and to report, as we 
have heretofore done, without fear or favour, 
praising and blaming as we think things good or 
bad, and not because they are written or done by 
this or that man; nor is it because we pay our 
money at both these houses that we shall be 
found more disposed to snarl, or less ready to 
do justice, than others. Of the system by which 
both houses are suffered to fall under the same 
management, and by which monopoly is multi- 
plied into monopoly, we have long since ex- 
pressed ourselves most unfavourably ; because 
we thought then, and think now, that it must 
either fail altogether, or, if it should succeed, 
answer no end but that of enriching a cold, 
calculating speculator (and here let us be dis- 
tinctly understood as alluding to the office of 
lessee, and not personally to Mr. Bunn, or to 
any one who may hereafter succeed him,) at the 
expense of the dramatist and the actor, who are 
the real parties furnishing the instruction and 
amusement for which the public pay their 
money. 





DRURY LANE, 


Tus house opened on Saturday last with 
* God save the King,’ an occasional ‘ Address,’ 
spoken by Miss Taylor; ‘The Tempest,’ and 
* Comus.’—‘ God save the King’ has been so 
frequently performed, that any particular notice 
on the present occasion is uncalled for. The 
Address has been published in nearly all the 
papers; ‘The Tempest,’ improperly designated 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, although several profane 





hands have from time to time been laid upon it, 
went off rather flatly, and ‘ Comus’ still more 
so. We certainly liked to see the joint names 
of Shakspeare and Milton once more in the 
bills, instead of Herr Devilskin and Herr Slob- 
berchops, but the choice was not judicious. 
‘The Tempest’ is a heavy play to sit through 
at the best ; and ‘ Comus’ was dull on the stage 
even when Mrs. Siddons played the Lady and 
Charles Kemble Comus. The music was but 
indifferently performed. One circumstance 
struck us as extraordinary, considering that 


both companies were available on this night | 


for the one house—Miss Shirreff was made to 


double the parts of First Bacchante and Sabrina. | 


We say nothing—but, if ‘ Comus’ should be | 


wanted at both houses on the same night, we 
cannot help thinking that she will be placed in 


| rather an extraordinary situation. 





COVENT GARDEN 

Commenced on Monday. The performances 
were ‘ God save the King,’ the ‘ Address,’ (late 
of Drury Lane,) ‘ Pizarro,’ a new farce, called 
‘ My Neighbour’s Wife,’ and ‘ Cymon.’ A 
Mr. King made his first appearance in Rolla. 
He is a person of gentlemanly bearing, and 
rather prepossessing countenance, somewhat 
too tall to be graceful, but evidently endowed 
with good sense, and having no inconsiderable 
share of stage experience. His voice seemed 
rather weak, but he may not yet have “ gotten 
the range,” as an artilleryman would say, of so 
large a house as Covent Garden. We cannot 
as yet assign Mr. King a first place in tragedy, 
but shall be most happy to do so if further ob- 
servation should justify us. It was no small 
compliment to him (if he knew the penance it 
was to us,) that we so far lost sight of what was 
due to common sense as once more to sit through 
so long, dull, dreary, absurd, mawkish, bom- 
bastic, big-babyish and overgrown a melo- 
drama, as we humbly take the great Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s great tragic-play of ‘ Pizarro’ to be. And 
yet this is one of the “ standard dramas of 
England,” which modern authors are reproached 
with not being able to equal!! A Miss Placide 
made her first appearance in Elvira. This lady 
is stated to be from New York; but whether 
she is an American born, or an English traveller 
returned, we know not. Where it is impossible 
to praise, we would always prefer being silent, 
especiaily in the case of a lady, but duty calls 
on us for some remark; we will confine our- 
selves to the expression of a single hope—she 
is announced to appear shortly in a new cha- 
racter—we hope it is not one of Shakspeare’s. 
This play, heavy as it is in itself, was acted on 
all hands so slowly that it seemed like a race in 
which the hindmost was to win. We remember 
once playing whist at the same table with a 
gentleman whose partner reproached him for 
his tardiness in deciding which card he should 
play, whereupon the said gentleman, with con- 
siderable warmth, replied, ‘‘ I wish you would 
not hurry me; d—n it, I must have five mi- 
nutes to think.” This appeared to be the feel- 
ing on Monday with almost all concerned in 
‘Pizarro.’ The new farce, called ‘ My Neigh- 
bour’s Wife,’ is a close translation from a 
French one called ‘ La Femme du Voisin.’ It 
is full of situations too absurd and too impro- 
bable even for farce; and the language is 
always common-place, and sometimes coarse. 
There is, however, a vast deal of broad fun in 
it; it was well acted throughout; the audience 
were in high good humour, and it went through 
to its close accompanied by roars of laughter. 
It was announced for repetition without dissent. 
As it was half-past eleven when this piece was 
over, we took the liberty to give ourselves leave 
of absence, and, therefore, have nothing to say 
about ‘ Cymon.’ 


ENE 





MISCELLANEA 


The Post Office is so well conducted in Ene- 
land, that we feel we are in duty bound to give 
the following circular the benefit of our circula- 
tion :— 

G. P. O. 

WHEREAS the following Letter having been 
put into Box No. 4, Section 6, Department 8, 
of this office, without any address or superscrip- 
tion whatever,— 

Instead of returning the same to the Authors 
of Rejected Addresses, or of Odes and Addresses 
to Great People, his Grace the Director General 
has ordered it to be directed generally to the 
people of Great Britain, in the hope that some 
individual of the three kingdoms may lay claim 
to the epistle according to the letter of the law, 
or rather the law of the letter. 

Copy. 

«*My Dear Sir,—You are perfectly and nau- 
tically right. The COMIC ANNUAL ought 
certainly to clear out in time for the trade winds 
to carry it through the Strait of Paternoster. It 
is far better, in that latitude, to have a sale than 
to be rowing. 

“You may safely advertise that the Comic 
will leave your dock, outward-bound, on the Ist 
of November, and if you should call it A 1, it 
will sound no worse to the ‘Subscribers at 
Lloyd’s.’ My literary rigging, except a few 
lines, is all standing, and the blockmakers have 
done their part. ‘This announcement sounds 
rather Dibdinish, but it will come appropriately 
from a street that is named after the Fleet. 

«*With regard to my novel, the shell of ‘ Tyl- 
ney Hall’ is completed, and the whole building, 
in one story, is expected to be printed and pa- 
pered very early in December. You can treat 
in the meantime with parties who may be dis- 
posed to occupy themselves with the premises; 
and a reading lease for a term of ninety-nine 
years will not be at all objected to by 

“* My dear Sir, 
* Your's very truly, 
“ Tuomas Hoop.” 
« Lake House, Wanstead, Oct. 1, 1833. 

Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution. 
—A lecture on Botany was delivered to the 
members of this promising Institution on Mon- 
day evening, by Professor Burnett, of King’s 
College. ‘The lecture embodied a general ré- 
sumé of the most striking features of botanical 
science, and the illustrations given by the lec- 
turer on many points of great interest, as the 
organization and structure of plants, their adap- 
tation to local circumstances, their utility in 
effecting many important processes in the phy- 
sical constitution of the globe, and lastly, in the 
striking phenomena exhibited by their remains 
as found in a fossil state, were such as might 
have been anticipated from the talents of the 
lecturer, and elicited warm testimonies of ap- 
plause from a crowded audience. 

Chichester Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion.—The new session of this young but pros- 
perous Society was opened on ‘Tuesday last, by 
the Rev. Dr. Chandler, Dean of Chichester ; the 
subject of the discourse was the literature of the 
Elizabethan age. The Dean observed, that the 
character of that period in our literary history 
bore a curious analogy to the architecture of the 
same period, in which Grecian columns mingle 
with gothic arches, and anomalous forms com- 
bine with the square and triangle, forming a 
whole opposed to critical taste, but far from 
being unpleasing to the eye. In the same way 
the authors of that period mingled the beautiful 
fiction of the Grecian and Roman mythology, 
with the wild legends of our own feudal ances- 
tors. He entered into a very able analysis of 
the causes that formed this peculiar character; 
one of which we were pleased to hear him state 
was the benignant effect of rural sports; he con- 


cluded by illustrating his theory with examples 
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rom Sir P. Sidney, Fairfax, Sackville and Spen- 
ser. The discourse was heard with greatattention, 


and manifestly afforded much pleasure to a very | 
numerous audience,among whom was the Bishop | 


of the diocese. 

Steam Communication with India.—This desir- 
able undertaking seems in a fair train to be 
speedily accomplished. After several meetings 
of the most influential inhabitants of Bombay 
for this purpose, acommittee has been appoint- 
ed, and susbcriptions to a large amount entered 
into. The first experiment is proposed to be 
made between Bombay and Suez; and as soon 
as the subscriptions amount to a lac of rupees, 
orders are to be sent to Europe for the neces- 
sary engines, &c. We may hope shortly to hear of 
the line of communication being extended from 
Alexandria to Malta, and thence to England. 
We cannot but wish success to the project. 

Popular Instruction in Italy.—We have re- 
ceived the two first numbers (for July and Au- 


gust) of a work published at Lugano, called | 


L’Istruttore del Popolo—a journal “ intended to 


instruct all those who can read, in their duties, | 


their rights, and their interests, to whatever 
class they may belong; all controversial points 
of religion and politics being excluded.” The 
work does honour to the little Italian-Swiss 
Canton; and we heartily wish it success, and 
that its influence may extend from Lugano 
down to Calabria. Happily, a large portion of 
Italian youth, even among the working classes, 
can read. The prospectus informs us, that the 
work is to be continued monthly, and that it 
will be chiefly compiled from the English ‘ Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge,’ the French ‘ Jour- 
nal des Connaissances Utiles,’ and a German 
work, not named, of a similar nature ; such 
articles being selected as will be of the greatest 
utility to the farmers and labourers of the 
South. No allusion is made to the ‘ Repertorio 
Enciclopedio,’ of Bologna, a weekly paper of 
popular instruction, but certainly inferior to 
this. As all matters touching on religion and 
politics will be avoided, we may hope the work 
will be freely allowed to pass into every Italian 
state. Should this work, or one similar to it, 
become, in its best sense, popular, it is impos- 
sible, at the present moment, to calculate on 
its good effects. Ignorance, out of the pale of 
daily wants, and the common topics of conver- 
sation, is the curse of Italy, in all societies 
except those professedly literary—and some- 
times there. When the late Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Ferdinando ILI., formed an establish- 
ment in Florence (which, at this moment, exists 
in its original integrity,) for the intellectual 
education of the female nobility, it is reported 
that he said, “ The best way to improve men is 
to improve women.” This looks like truth; 
and what Ferdinando III. said of women may 
be appropriately said of the people: for when- 
ever the people are properly instructed, it is 
certain that the higher classes must be well 
informed. Italians are quick to learn; and there 
are farmers and peasants who can read and 
write, yearning for instruction. We were glad 
to observe the following commencement to an 
article on general education among the Italians, 
in a late number of the Bolognese ‘ Reper- 
torio’:— The impulse given to the diffusion 
of knowledge is already so strong, that it is be- 
come irresistible.” 

A Candle Lamp.—A new mode of burning 
candles in what was called a candle lamp, was 
last season exhibited at the Royal Institution. 
We, who necessarily write very many hours by 
artificial light, are somewhat curious on this 
subject; and, accordingly, had one of these 
lamps that we might test its advantages. Our 
report is, that, though far from perfect, it is a 
great improvement. It is constructed on the 
principle of the coach lamps, except that the 
candle rises on the outside of the tube, as it 





| burns, pressing against a nozzle; and being 
| thus detached, it is not likely to get out of 
order or become soiled by use, as the nozzle and 
socket can be removed and cleaned. Ithasa 
glass shade, and presents a very handsome ap- 
pearance. The candles we have used are the 
| metallic wick, which are now made of tallow 
expressly for this lamp, and are sold at about 
the price of the common candles; they give a 
clear white light, and, the patentee says, do not 
require snuffing ;—we think the gentleman doth 
protest too much. 

The following anecdote is inserted in the 
Bengal Hurkaru, on the authority of a letter 
from Cabul :—‘* The Governor-General, Sahib 
Nawab Bahadur, sent a chatia (umbrella) and a 
double-barrelled gun to Sirdar Dost Mahom- 
med Khan, and another chatta and a fine tele- 
scope to his brother, Sirdar Jubbar Khan. A 
party conversing in the house of Mahommed 
Raheem Khan, Amin Gl Malk, remarked to 
each other that the Feringees (Europeans) are 
| a wonderfully wise race of men, cool brained 
and forethinking, whose slightest actions have 
reference to great purposes, and hence “ what 
could signify the late presents to the Sirdars ?” 
| One Mahommed Hosein Rasace, with much 
| readiness, said, “‘a chatta signifies shade; the 
| two sent therefore signify, without doubt, come 
| under my shadow! One barrel of the gun then 
expresses, if you consent I will support you; the 
other barrel, if you do not consent, I will strike 
you into submission. As for the telescope, of 
what can it be emblematic but this—that the 
Nawab Governor-General Bahadur is a very 
long-sighted man, and sees exactly how the 
land lies! Barikallah for his discernment !” 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
“Days of | Men nies | Barometer. | ag oe 


Winds. | Weather. 





W.xMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Thur. 3) 62 44 29.938 \NW.toVar.; Foggy. 
Frid. 4) 64 44 Stat. N.E. | Cloudy. 
Sat. 5) 63 46 Stat. N.E. Ditto. 
Sun. 6) 66 48 Stat. |N.E.toS.E.' Clear. 
Mon. 7, 63 45 Stat. N.E. Cloudy. 
Tues. 8 64 46 Stat. N.E. Ditto. 
Wed. 9 53 46 | 29.95 N.E. | Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus, Stratus in calm evenings. 

Mean temperature of the week, 51°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 22°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.965. 

Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 5h. 30 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
oy in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies 
on the Errors and Improvements of Society. 
Traits and Traditions of Portugal, by Miss Pardoe. 
Cecil Hyde; a Novel. 
BRarnadiston ; an Historical Novel. 
The Musical Keepsake for 1834. 


Just published.—The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, by the Author of ‘ Wild Garland,’ &c. fc. Svo. 
4s.—-A Short History of the Old and New Testament 
for Children, I8mo. 2s.—Tales of the English ‘ William 
de Albine of Buckenham Castle,” by Emily Taylor, 
12mo. 5s.—The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 8s.— The 
Forget-Me-Not, 12s.—Holyfield’s Remains, 12mo. 6s. 
—Major’s Cabinet Gallery, with 36 Engravings, 36s.— 
Portrait Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, Svo. 33s. 
— Water Colour Gallery, Part 6, 10s. 6¢d.—The Comic 
Offering, 1834, 12s.—Friendship’s Offering, 1834, 12s.— 
Westward Ho! a novel, by Author of ‘ The Dutchman's 
Fireside,’ 2 vols. 12mo. 6s.—Scarpa’s Minute Anatomy 
of the Bones, ls. —Rennie’s Alphabet of Physics, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Erbbine’s French and English Dictionary, 
24mo. 6s.—Jackson’s Observations on Lakes, 4to. 12s. 
—Jullien’s Biometer, or Moral Watch, 12mo. 4s. 6¢d.— 
Barlow’s Journal (Tour through Belgium to Paris,) 
18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 18mo. 
2s.—Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book for 1834, 
12. 1s.—Aurungzebe, or a Tale of Alraschid, 3 vols. 
post Svo, 12. 7s.—Barry’s Real Property Acts, 5s.—The 
Heiress, a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1d. 11s. 6d.—Jones’s 
Manual of Pharmacology, 18mo. 5s.—The Oriental 
Annual, 1834, 12. ls.—The Geographical Annual, 1534, 
1/. 1s.—Biblical Annual, 1834, 1/. 1s.—Costumes et 
Moeurs des Italiens, d’aprés Pinelli, en cinquante 
feuilles, 7s. 6¢.—Polite Correspondence, English and 
German perfected, &c. by P. Sadler, royal 12mo. 6s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must request all correspondents to excuse us for 
a few weeks, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
FT GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-street, 
and Lowther Arcade, West Strand. Admission, One Shilling ; 
daily, Teu till Six, displaving an extensive variety of objects of 
general interest aud amusement.—Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
Models propelled ou Water, Steam Carriages for Railways, 
Magnet of extraordinary agg producing brilliant sparks, 
Electro-Maguet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 
Bread, Water compressed by immense power, Fossils, Instru- 
mental Music, Magnificent i’aintings, &c. &c. Annual Admission 
Tickets, 14. 








KAGLe LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1807, 
DISTINCT TABLES FUR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 
The Directors have caused New Vabies to be caiculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 
ages distinguished. In consequence of this improvement, the 
ounger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates ; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 
Aunual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100. to 
received on the Death of a 














MALE, F FEMALE, 

Seven Whole Seven Whole 
Age. Years. | Life. Age. rs. | Life, 

£. 8. d. £. 8. de £. 5. d. £.8.d. 
20 163 226 20 150; 1851 
30 112 2 2 910 || 30 189| 232 
40 117 4 364 40 113 9 215 0 
50 212 3 412 4 50 | 117 3 315 0 
60 4711 618 2 60 370! 54 7 
Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 


age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 

Life Assurances may be efiected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
eee or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 

uly. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the Assured, whether 
at home or abroad. HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 











TO THE FEMALE NOBILITY. 
HE ALBUM WREATH AND BIJOU 
LITTERAIRE, 


Edited by JOHN FRANCTS, Esq. 

No. 1. of the NEW SERIES of this Work IS NOW READY 
for delivery ; forming, in addition to the merits of its literature, 
the most elegant Drawiug-room Ornament ever published. 

In monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d, 

No, 2. will appear with the Magazines for November. 

All communications for the Editor to the care of Mr, Wil- 
loughby, privter, 109, Goswell-street. 

.ondon; De La Rue, James, and Rudd. 

* Asa work of art we have seldom seen anything so splendid.”” 

—Sunday Times. 








In a few days will be published, elegantly bound, 2is.; large 
Y paper (India Proots), 2/. 10s, 
EATH’s PICrURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1834. From Drawings by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
With Travelling Sketches by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Also, THE KEEPSAKE for 1834. 
Executed under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, 
In silk, 2is.; large paper (ludia Proots), 2/. 12s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


Esq. 


In a few days will appear, 
ITERARY SOUVENIR for 1834. 
Edited by ALARIC A, WATTS. With highly-finished 
Lugravings. in Turkey morocco, 12s.; large paper (India 
roofs), 24se India Proofs of the Plates, with leuers, 30s.; before 
etters, 31. 35. 





Also, elegantly bound, price 8s. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT and JUVENILE SOUVENIR 
for 1834. Edited by Mrs. A. A, WATTS. With Engravings. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


TOURIST IN FRANCE. 
On the 12th of October will be published, 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 1834, 
or TOURIST in FRANCE; illustrated with 26 Plates, from 
Drawings by J. D. HARDING, Esq.; the Literary Department 
by T. ROSCOE, Esq. 

The complete success which has attended the publication of 
the ‘ LANDSCAPE ANNUAL,’ while it demands from the Pro- 
prietors an expression of their most grateful achuowledgments 
of the liberality of the public, furnishes them with the best motive 
for continuing the Work. 

The Four Volumes already published form a series of the most 
interesting Scenes in SWITZERLAND and ITALY; from Draw- 
ings by Prout and Harding. 

The applause elicited by the Specimens which the Work has 
already atiorded of the graphic skill of Mr. J. D, Harding, in the 
Tour of Italy, has induced the proprietors to secure the services 
of the same talented Artist in the prosecution of their present 
desigu. He bas accordingly made a Tour through the Midland 
and Southern departments of Frauce, and, in traversing the pro- 
vinces of the Lyonnais, Auvergne, Dauphizne, Languedoc, and 
the plains and vallies of Provence, has deviated from the veaten 
track of travellers, selecting subjects for his pencil which, while 
they comprise the most picturesque and romantic wages of the 
country, will possess the additional recommendation of having 
been rarely, if ever, before explored by a British Artist. 

Although neither exertion nor expense has been spared to ren- 
der the forthcoming Volume superior, if possible, to its prede- 
cessors, it will contain the usual number of 26 Plates, engraved 
iv the first style of the art, by J. B. Allen, Armytage, Cousins, 
Chalis, Carter, Fisher, Freebairn, Higham, Kernott, Radclyffe, 
W. R. Smith, Varrail, and Willmore. 

Price, elegantly bound in gre moroceo, Il. 1s. Large Paper, 
with India Pro fs of the Plates, 2U. 12s. 6d. 

Now ready for delivery, 26 Illustrations to the above, on Co- 
lumbier, 4to. for the Collectors of fine specimens of the Art of 
Engraving. 

Proofs on India Paper, before Letters, 
. . with ditto 
Proofs on white paper.........- oescece 22 

Where may be had, the LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or TOURIST 
in SWITZERLAND and ITALY, for 1830, 31, 32, and 33, illus- 
trated with 104 beautiful Engravings in line, from Drawings by 
Prout and Harding, price, bound in morocco, 11. Is. each volume, 
or 2l, 12s, 6d. large paper, with Proofs on India Paper. 

Jennings and Chapliv, 62, Cheapside, 











£4 4s. 
33 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 





PROSPERITY OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 
In a few days will be published, 
BRIEF VIEW of the STAGE 
addressed to THE PEOPLE, on the present brilliant 
rospects of the National Stage ; together we a Sketch of, and 
Epitaph on the Editor of the Illiterate Gazett 
London: Printing for John Millar, Henrlette-street, Covent- 
garden; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
In one large vol. 8vo., with 12 plates, etched on steel, by W. H. 
Brooke, containing several subjects from the antique, 188. cloth, 
HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
ITALY, intended chiefly for the use of Students in the 
Universities aud high er Classes in Schools. 
PHOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

“* We feel ita duty to direct the attention of persons engaged 
in tuition to this volume; it only requires to be sufficiently known 
to become a stock-book in es ery respectable seminary.”’—Chris- 
tian Remembrancer. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
In 18mo., with wood-cuts, by W. H. Brooke, F.A.S., 4s. bound 
and lettered, 
The Mythology | of Greece and Italy, abridged 
for the use of Schools. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. x 

Pocket DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 

Edition, with an Index of every word, price 3s. in cloth, 
PLE 


WRITER’S AND STUDE NI’S 
ASSISTANT, or a COMPENDIOUS "DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES, Rende ring the more common words 
and phrases into the more elegant or scholastic ; and presenting 
select for objectionable words; a choice of the most appro- 
riate, from an assorted variety ; and the opportunity of consult- 
ng occasional concise notes, pointing out the distinction between 
suc wd = the words as are frequently, in error, used synony- 





mo 
ve This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
composition, and to assist in establishing a correct and elegant 
style, both in speeies and writing.”"—Gentleman’s Mag. 
** ft will be found useful to the ae — and crater, as 
well as the tyros of letters.”—Sunday 
yhittaker and Co. Ave Maria. lane. 





On the 30th of S b nblished }, price 6s. the Twenty- 
hy Numbe 

"THE BRITISH *CRITIC— QUARTERLY 

- aan ne REVIEW AND ECCLESIASTICAL 


Conteuts.—Chalmers’s Bridgewater Treatise.—Affection be- 
tween the Church and the Dissenters: Sentiments of the Clergy. 
—Alison’s ee 3 of the French Revolation.—Theological Li- 
brary, Vol. IV Bas’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer.—Hale on 
Tithes.—Modern French Religious Poetry.—Early History of the 
American Church.—Wodehouse’s Pamplilet and Petition.—Reli- 
gious Establishments. —Men and Manuers ia America.—Bland’s 
Anthology, by Merivale.—VProfessor Stuart on the Epistle to the 
Romans.—The late Session of Parliament: Aspect of Affairs.— 
Bishop of Calcutta and Bishop Doane’s Charges.—State of the 

ioceses in England and Wales.— Proceedings of the Uni- 
Versities, 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
w aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, 1smo Turkey | morocco cloth boards, — 


gold lettered, price 2s. 6 
OURNAL of a SEVE) TE EN DAYS’ 
e TOUR, through BELGIUM to PARIS, via Ostend, Bruges, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, &c.—returning by Rouen, Dieppe, 
and Brighton, in June 1835. To which is annexed a List of 
gia and Rates of Exchange. By THOMAS BARLOW, 
LCOCUS. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall; J. Heaton, Leeds; Everett, 
Manchester ; Hudson, Birmingham; and all Booksellers, 
EDICAL GAZETTE.—No. 2, Oct. 12, 
of Volume I, for 1833-4, price 8d. contains—The First 
Lecwre of Dr. Ramsbotham’s Course on Midwifery (to be con- 
tinued regularly )—Lecture, by Mr. Brodie, on Un-anited Frac- 
ture (first of a set of Clinical Observations by the same)—Lecture 
on Excision of Portions of the Jaw, by M. Dupuytren, whose 
Clinique will also_be continued—Letters and Papers from Sir 
James Macgrigor, Dr. Murray, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Sym (with wood- 
cut), Messrs. Brett and Bird, Dr. Watson, and Mr. Hutchinson 
—Ac ‘cordance of the Opening Address at London University with 
the Opinions long maintained in the Mepicat Gazetrr—Meet- 
ing of oe at Bartholomew’s—Aldersgate Dispensary Question 


—e, 














No. Se ‘published Oct. 5, price 8d. contains the Introductory 
Lectures of Dr, Grant and Dr, Watson—A Lecture by M. Dua- 
phe aay a 's Weathercock eae being a Curious 
Parallelism, from the Lancet—NXe. & 

All the above Lectures are cither taken from the original MSS. 
or corrected by the Lecturers, 

The yolume “just completed contains the conclusion of Dr, El- 
liotson’s C ‘ourse on Medicine.—The Vols. of 1829-30 contain Mr. 
Lawrence’s Course on Surgery. complete. 

__ Published by Longman and ‘Co. every Satard: ay Morning. 


WEEKLY PAPER FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE NAVAL and MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Mr. CoLrurn respectfully invites attention to the above 
New Weexcy Newspaper ror THE ARMY AND Navy, now 
in regular course of Publication, every Saturday, free of Postage, 
Conducted by Officers of the bighesi talent and station in both 
services, who have access to the most authentic sources of in- 
tellizence, it forms a weekly medium of communication and 
intelligence concerning all matters of interest to the two martial 
services; and particularly claims the attention of all persons who 
have connexion with, or interest in India, and the Colonies. 
The Number for Saturday, Oct. 5, among other exclusive and 
important Papers, contains: The commencement of a arra- 
tive of the Portuguese War,’ by an Euxtish Volunteer—A valu- 
able Document, by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, on the Purchase and 
Sale of Commissions—Vhe Advantages of Purchase to the Public 
—Comparisou between Promotions in the Army and Navy—Com- 
mutations since 1828—Present Statious of the British Army and 
Navy in every part of the Globe—Army Agent Charze-—Promo- 
tion by Merit, Seniority, or Parchase—Neglected Talent in 
Naval and Military Otiicers—Ollicial Correspondence with the 
Horse Guards relative to a Military Fund—New Organization of 
the Rassian Army—Lord Angiesey’s Farewell to the Lrish Arm 
—A Complete View of the Colonies of the British Empire, with 
their Naval and Military Expenditere, Commerce, and Shipping 
with Great Britain, &.—Sketch of the French Navy and Mer- 
ca: tile Shipping, Xe. 
*¢* Orders ior ‘ The Naval and Military Gazette’ are received 
by ali Newsmen and Booksellers ~ a and Country. 
Published for ~ mee Colburn, + Thomas, at the Office, 
Catherine site -s Strand ; 
Where Commmntantions for the Editor ( postage free) are re- 
quested lo be addressed. 














2nd edition, considerably improved and ealeras’, and embellished 
with 23 Plates. In 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. bow 
IELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH. 
y L. LLOYD, Esq. 

“© One of the most valuable productions ever given to the 
Sporting World, Itis full of individual adventure, often of the 
most romantic and perilous kind.”—Courier. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 





a “A LEMPRIERE roa epee 
blished, price 8s. 6d. bo 
EMPRIE "RES CLASSICAL DIc.- 
TIONARY, ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and BARKER’S 
Sccond Edition ;’ for Public and Private Schools of both Sexes, 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trin. Coll, Camb. 
P wR preter i every article — —— form. 

rinted and published by A. al A, Red Li 

Flee: t-street ; snd sold | 2 us Becteafte , iiss 





Just published, price 6. 


BSERV ATIONS on OBST "ETRIC AUS- 
CULTATION, ~~ an ANALYSIS of the EVIDENCES 
of PREGNANCY, and an INQUIRY into the PROOFS of the 

LIFE and DEATH of the re: TUS in UTERO 

By EVORY KENNEDY, M. D. 

Licentiate of the Kine and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire- 
land, Lecturer on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
Children at the Richmond Hospital School, and late Assistant 
to the Dublin Lying-in Hospital 

With an APPENDIX containing Legal Notes, 

By JOHN SMITH, Esq. Barrister-at-Law 
Dublin: Printed for Hodges and Smith, 21, _ 5 
Lougman, Rees, and Co., Simpkin and Marshall, London ; 
Maclachian and Stewart, , Edinburgh ; : Smith and ud Son, Glasy sow. 
HERALDRY. 

NIGHT’S SPECIMENS of CRESTS, 
with the English Orders of Knighthood, Crowns fi 

Coronets; the various Helmets, and Distinctions of Families, 

Engraved iu a superior style, on 30 quarto Plates, 11. 10s. 

Knight’s Heraldic Illustrations of the various 
Supporters used by the Na ; Shields, Mantlings, and various 
Scrolls: forming a 2nd vol. 
Knight’s Vases and Ornaments, on 50 Plates, 
now complete, 2/. 10s. 
<night’s Book of Ornamental Alphabets, on 
5 quarto ‘Plates, 38 . si 
Knight’s Book of 758 Ciphers, 12s. 
London: F. Knight, 12, Brooke-street, Holborn; and all 
Country Booksellers. 
LATEST WORK ON SPAIN. 
In 2 vols, Svo. 26s. a 
NGLIS’S SPAIN in 1830. 
** We recommend these volumes to our readers.”"—Edind, 
Review. 
** This very excellent work.”’—Alhenenm. 
**A work trom which | have derived more information than 
from all the state documents I ever perused.”’—Lord Aberdeen’s 
Speech. 








Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


In a pocket volume, the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 


HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 

** One of those useful little books which, having found 

how serviceable it is for almost daily reference, you wonder that 

you could ever do without, This Assistant gives you superscrip- 

tious, lists of Ambassadors and Consuls, forms of petilions and 

memorials, and other pieces of instruction for intercourse with 
society.”—Literary Gazette. 

w hittake rand Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


T H E H E R E 
§ A NOVEL. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for ireland, Mr. J John’ Cumming, | Dublin, 


INTERESTING WORKS 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
In 


1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette, 

, Ty -ATT 

J IEUTENANT BRETON’S EXCUR- 
4 SIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, WESTERN AUs- 

‘TRALIA, and VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, in the Years 1830-31- 

32-33; and therefore comprising the most recent account of the 

actual condition of those Colonies. 


S S; 





h 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Plates, N 
CAPT. OWEN’S NARRATIVE OF. VOYAGES 
TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
Performed in H.M.S, Leven and Barracouta. 


Second Edition, in on, "evo. with fine Portrait, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, 

British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany. Now first’ published from 
the Originals. Edited by Lord Dover, who has added Notes, and 
a Memoir of Walpole. 

4, 


New and cheaper Edition, revised, with 12 Nlustrations, 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 
By William and Mary Howitt. 

New tind Cheaper Edition, inavets. post 8vo. Plates, 
CAPT. SKINNER’S EXCURSIONS IN INDIA, 
6. 

New and Cheaper Fdition, 2 vols. post avo. Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE Ww EST. 


By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ 





7. 
CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S TRANSATLANTIC 
SKETCHES. 


In 2 vols. 810, with numerous Etchings. 
> 


INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with beautiful Portrait, 

Also, just ee 
Second Edition, in 2 ve vt it VO. 
ENGLAND AND THE. “ENGLISH. 

By the Author of ‘ 1 ”* Eugene Aram,’ &c. 

2. 


MRS. 


The Sixth Vol. of the seen of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS, 


*,* A few Copies may still be had f the 4th and Vols. 
antwe® Pp y o Sth Vols. of 











ADY MORGAN'S DRAMATIC SCENES 
FROM REAL LIFE. 

** Every character in this work speaks for itself in nature's 
genuine language ; the witty are eminently witty, the ridiculous 
richly absurd ; every ponengs that appears on the scene ig 
paiuted to the life.” — 4 = difan. 

aders and Otley, blic Library Sateen, 
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On the 1st of N ber will be j nd y bound ia 
oroce 9 cloth, price 6s. Vol, 
ANDSEER'S LUSTRATED 


TION O 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

Each volume will contain Seven beautiful Illustrations of its 
most striking and picturesque scenes, from Designs by Mr, 
Thomas Landseer, The work will be continued on the 1st of 
every succeeding month, until completed in be volumes, which, 
together. “er oy the ~so-nagamet ger i 

i, ENGLAND, by Bens Neele, 3 — FRA NCE, by Leitch 
Ritchie, ; a a Y, by C. "Macfarlane, 3 vols.—And on 
SPAIN, by Trueba, 3 

Published by Bul a Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 
ame: Beli and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 

ublin. 


RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF EUROPE ro 1833, 
In 4 large volumes, 8vo. c ted ag revised ad augmented, 


HE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 
with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Romes 

Empire; and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise 
of the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763; ina 
Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. A new edition, 
with a Continuation, terminating at “ Election of the First Re- 
formed Parliament of Great Britain, 1832. 

ndon: Printed for Longman Te Co.; Baldwin i os . 
li; J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J. Booke 
Richardeoe 5 Hatchards; R.Scholey; J. Duncan; Hardiog end 

; Hamilton and Co.; ; Whittaker and Co; Parbury and ve ; 
i” Bohn ; ; Simpkin and Co.; J. Arnould; Cowie aid Co. 
Bigg ; J. Dowding; J. Bain; E. Hodgson : Gossling and ‘dot 
Smith and Co. ; es jum pus 5 R. , Mackie 5 , Ts and J. joone 5 U3 


Te 34. 
Black, Edioveres J. Parkers Oxiord; J. = 
J. Deighton, yt and G. and J. ane Liverpool, 


post 8vo. price 12s. in clo’ 
DICTIONARY of QUOT. ATIONS 
from various Authors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, 
with English Translations, and illustrated by Remarks and Ex- 
Planations, HUGH MOORE, Esq. 

* Avery ample and well-constructed Dictionary, by the aid of 
which any man may appear to be a learned clerk and deep 
scholar, with wonderfully A trouble.”’— Liferar: Saami, 

a ae useful book.””—Gentleman’s Ma, 
ttaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














Iso. 
A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 
Poets. In 3 vols, 12mo. price 21s. 

“* These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shaks- 
peare and the British Poets,”— ~ amd Review. 

A 


A Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent 
Use ; taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages. Trans- 
lated into English ; with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatie, 
By . Macdonnell. The 9th edition, revised and improved, 
price “16. 6d. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols, 
HE ABBESS; 
** The 


By FRANCES TROLLOPE. 
popes aidaente of romance abound in its pages.”~ 
Sunday Herald. 
- Unquestionably some of the chapters of ‘ The Abbess’ equal 
bax: A in the language for liveliness and truth,””—Atheneum. 
Abbess’ is a very extraordinary book, and will amply 
repay = readers.”—John Bull, 
By the same Author, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 


4th edition, = 24 Plates, price 2 
Whittaker and Co. ho Maria-lane. 


a a 
Ina thick vol. 18mo, with we OC 6s. bound, 
IRST LINES of ZOOL OGY; 
By Question and Answer. For the Use of the Young. | 
By KOBERT MUDIE, Author of * The British Naturalist. 
"A useful and well- arranged Catechism, going through the 
various branches of Zoology in a clear and simple manner, we 
adapted for the instruction of youth.”—Literary Gazelle. 
Whittaker and ‘Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





a Romance. 





Tn post 8vo. with Engravings, price 7s. ‘ 
DISCOURSE on the REVOLUT TIONS of 
the GLOBE, and the Changes thereby introduced into 
the Animal Kingdom. 
By the BARON CUVIER 
Translated from the French, with Siustrations, and a Glossary. 
Vhittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Tu 8vo. iliustrated by severai Engravings, price 12s. cloth, lettered, 
i ty E DOMESTIC GARDENER’S 
MANUAL; being an Introduction to Gardening. To which 
- added a Concise Natuaralist’s C alendar, and English Botanist’s 
Companion; or, Catalogue of British Plants, in the Monthly 
Order of their Flowering. 
Whittaker and Co. sarod Seste- lane. 
Of whom may be 

In 8v0., witha coloured Froutispiece, ho ond edition, price 148. 
The Green-house Companion ; comprising @ 
general course of Green-house and Conservatory Practice through- 
out the Year; @ natural arrangement of all the Green-house 
Piants in Cultivation; with a descriptive Catalogue of the most 
desirable to form a collection, their proper soils, modes of pro- 
pagation, management, and references to Botanical Works ia 
which they are figured. Also, the proper treatment of Flowers 

in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 
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oo 
THE NEW SPLENDID ANNUAL OF INDIAN SCENES, &c. &c. 
will positively be issued on the ee NN entitled 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL; 
containing 25 highly-finished Engraving, "aaa Original 
Drawings of Sceves in tadia, by WILLIAM DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 
In | vol, 8vo. superbly bound in aoa price One Guinea, 
N.B. A few Copies in royal svo. with Iudia Proofs, £212 6 
Also, ladia Proofs, in Portfolios, on large papers with 
out writing . . - 330 
Ditto 220 
Published by Mess » Holles- stree i, c avendish- 
square ; Bell and Bradfute, Eadinbareh and John Cumming, 
Dubiin.—Specimens may be seen, and Prospectuses obtained, at 
every Bookseller’ 's in the United Kingdom. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL and BIBLICAL 
NNUALS FOR 1834, 
Will be published on the 12th of October. 
Bull and cae Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, 
Dabiin. 


Int vk 8v0. embellished with a » Portrait ¢ of the | Dechens and 


General Dermoncourt, 2 
> DUCHESS OF BERRI 
VEND 
By General DER MONCOURT. 

#,* This Edition exclusively contains the important Doca- 
ments and Papers which would have ted to the seizure of the 
Work in France, had they been published there. 

Puulished by Bull aud Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 
London. 















Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound 
THEORETICAL and PR/ ACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the principal difticulties 
explained according to = de ye ed French Academy. 
> AC 








Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC, 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman and Co. Paternoster row; Simpkin 
and Co, Statione rs’-hall-court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
noster-row ; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Just published, by J. B. Feetararncatd ins Bookseller, 219, 
‘ent-stre 
ICTIONNA, IRE de TINDUSTRIE 
MANUFACTURIERE, COMMERCIALE et AGRI- 

CULE. Ouvrage accompagne dun Grand Nombre de Fis 
intercalées dans le texte, par Messrs. BAUDRIMONT, Q 
COLLADON, CORIOLIs, A El, DESPRETZ, Xc. Vol. ler. 
Contsnaas 174 figures, 8vo. Paris, isa3. 8s. 

«* This work will be completed in ten vols, One volume 
will will appear every three mouths. 
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NEW EASTERN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. boards, 
U R N G ZE B E; 
TALE OF ALRASCHID. 
Cochrane on ee rone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
ad, just WIN ai 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GALT 
Author of * Annals of the Parish,’ &c. 
In2 2 Vols. Sv. 248, with i supe rb original P« I 





» Esa. 








Just publishe d, price, bound, 
New FRENCH and ENGL ISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 
ou Orthography, Syntax, aud Punctuation, extracted from the 
best Authors, re disposed in accordance with “ tules; by 
NVEL and € HA . A Work placed among the -books 
by the Royal Council of the University of Paris, ir es from 
the 23rd ssa oe tion, and adapted to the Use of the English 
ne by J. EVRAC 



























A ellers, 37,8 y e 
WAL KER Ss PHILIDOR ON CH 
volscap 8vo, price 7s. in cloth, 

aE cE LE BRATED ANALY SIS of the 





i E of C S. Translated from the French of A. D, 
MILIDUR « with Notes, and considerable Additious, including 
Fifty-six New Chess Problems, hitherto unpublished in this 


Country. 
_. By GEORGE WALKER. 
w hittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
o RILS AT SEA, 
In 2 vols. with 20 Engravings, price 7. 
HIPWREC KS and DISASTE RS at SEA, 
compiled from Authentic Narratives. 
“ By CYRUS REDDING, 
The contents of these volumes are intensely intere sting, and 
will well repay a perusal.”— Monthly Review. 
Vhiutaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
Adventures of nar) Seamen, 3s. 6d. 





Perils and C aptivity ; ; containing the Ship- 
wre: 1 of the Medusa, Captivity of Brisson, and of Mad. Godin, 


“NEW PU. BLIC ATIONS. 
In 2 vols. post avo. price If. 1s. 
V EN and MANNERS in AMERICA, 
+ By i Author of ‘ Cyril Thornton,’ &c. 
I In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 12. 10s. 
; listory of the French Revolution: from the 
Dermbly of the Notables, in 1789, to the en of the 
Wectory, in 1795. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E., Advocate. 
lag large vols. 8vo. price t/. 10s. with 15 Maps, the 2nd edition, 
with numerous additions, of 
British Ame rica. By John M‘Gregor, Esq. 
ons Work contains full and accurate Sketches o, the Climate, 
mm rnataral Productions, Agriculture, ‘Trade, Fisheries, &c. of 
i. —— as, Nova Scotia, New Brunswic *k, Prince Edward 
and, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. Xc., with full aud 
Practical infc rmation to Emigrants. 
On the ist November will be publistied, 
1 Tn 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. price 12s. bound in’cloth, 
om Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from Black- 
Magazine, with Additions and Correetions. 
am Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and Tomas Cadell, London, 





In 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
A L T U R G H. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF LUTHER 
** A novel of very considerable merit; written with. great skill, 
and ne many passages of superior beauty.” "—Morning 


er 
vad An historical fiction of much novelty and interest.”—Lit, 
Gazette. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


A new edition, with 18 — Engravings by Branston, 


Gd. 

HE NATURAL HISTORY of 
By the late Rev GILBERT. WHITE, M.A, 

With Additions, by Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 


Also, an enlarged Edition of the same Work, 
with Additions, 6s. 6d. 

**A work which men of science, as well as general readers, 
agree in considering one of the most delightful books ever 
written.” —New Monthly Mag. 

“* The most fascinating piece of rural writing and sound Eng- 
lish philosophy that ever issued from the press. Atheneum, 

hittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of 
Nature ; or, Hints of Indacement to the Study of Natural Pro- 
ductions and Appearances in their @onnexions and Relations: 
showing the great extent of Knowledge attainable by the un- 
aided exercise of the Senses. By Robert M udie, Author of ‘ The 
British Pyernee woes &e. 

** We are furnished ‘with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who conten late heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may use- 
fuily take in the pocket over the whole earth or the whole sea ; 
and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think inuch better.” —Gentleman’s 
Magaz ine. 








This day are published, by Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch- 


street, 
ALES of the ENGLISH. William de 
Albini, of Buckenham Castle. By EMILY TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Tales of the Saxons,’ &c. Price 5s. in lettered 
cambric. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
its Consequences to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy. 
Containing Memoirs of some of the Sufferers in the Persecution 
attending that Event. By the Author of ‘ The Minstrelsy of the 

Woods,’ ‘ The Wild Garland,’ &c. Price 4s. in lettered cambric, 

A Short History of the Old and New Testa- 

ek - the Use of Children. With Cuts. 18mo. half-bound, 
rice 2 





This day is published, in 3 vols, 12mo. price 12s. 
TOHE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 
or, WESTWARD HO! By Mr. PAULDING, 

Author of The Dutchman's Fireside,’ * Backwoodsman,’ &c, 
Printed for A. wman and Co. London. 

Where may be had, published this Summer, 

Benson Powlet; or, the French in Moscow in 
1812. 2 vols. 11s. 

Leap Y ear; or, a Woman’s Privilege. 2nd 
edit. 4 vols. 250 

Alice Gey. By the late Catherine G. Ward. 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Doomed One. By Rosalia St.Clair. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Unchanged. By Selina Davenport. 
3 vols. 18s. 

Pirate of Bofine. By W. F. Dunne. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 

The Algerines; or, Twins of Naples. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 





Bravo of Bohemia; a Romance. 4 vols. 
3rd edit. 14. 
Water Queen. By the late Mr. Coates. 


3 vols. 18s. 





BOURGERY AND JACOB’S ANATOMY. 
On the lat of November will be published, 
HE WHOLE ANATOMY of the HUMAN 
BODY, with its aon Fractical Applications; including 
a System of Oper ri Sarg 
-M. OU RGERY, M.D. 
Illustrated x. Litographie Pi P ~— . aaa from Nature, 
JA 
Divided into hor Parts: 
Descriptive Anatomy, General Anatomy, 
urg Anatomy, Philosophical Anatomy. 
Translated from the original French, by R. WILLIS, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

This work will be published in Moothty Parts. The price of 
each Number will be as follows:—Wiih Plates uncoloured, on 
fine —— Re 10s.; on China paper, I4s.; and coloured 
with care, 

Published for J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent- 
Stree 
J. B. B. will publish shortly the complete Translation of the 

Second and greatly-improved Edition of 
Rayer’s Work on the Diseases of the Skin, 
in 1 thick vol. 8vo. and a atlas 4to. of 20 coloured Plates. 














On the 15th, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
VOLUME THE SECOND; containing Sermons by the 
Revs. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; Archdeacon 
Parry, A. Cooper, J. E. N. Molesworth, H. Latham, a. Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Arnold, J. 8. M. Anderson, G. R. Gieig, 
R. Harvey, B. e Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
H. H. Milman “4 Scobell, W. F. Raymond, the Lord 
Bishop of Ex . J. W. Cunningham, T. Bartlett, 
W.. Short, the ro Bishop of Down and Counor, the Dean of 
Norwic h, W. Stone. 1. Bowdler, G. Tomlinson, the Lord Bishop 
of Limerick, J.J. Blunt, R. Twopeny, s. Smith, J. H. Pooley. 
The First Volume, uniformly with the above, price 6s, 6d. 
Monthly Parts, any of which may be had separately, ls. each. 
A new Part is published on the Ist of each mouth. 
London: J. W. Parker, West Strand; and ali the Booksellers, 









SECOND EDITION, 18s. boards, x 
REEK GRADUS; or, GREEK, 

LATIN, and ENGLISH pti. LEXICON; con- 

taining the Inte rpretation, in Latin and English, of all Words 

which oceur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the 

time of Ptolemy Philadeiphus, and also the Quantities of each 

Syliable ; thus combining the advantages of a Lexicon of the 

Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. For Schools and Colleges. 
In one thick vol. 8vo, 

y the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Cambridge, 

“ The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we recommend the work as 
supplying a desideratum in our School Books, and likely to be 
advantageously used to a very wide extent.’’—Lit, Chron. 

“ Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred a lasting benefit on all 
classical a and deserves the highest praise for taste, 
Z, a d indefatigable industry.”—Weekly Review. 
an and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A, Red Lion-court, 

~ t; and sold by Longman; Baldwin; Whittaker; aw 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


od SEPTEMBER PERIODICALS. 
HE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, 


The ahieatatbars : a New York Monthly 
Magazine. Edited by - pt. No. 3 of Vol, Tf, 
NOVELS, &c. 
In2 t... yh- price 12s. cloth, 
The Whigs of Scotland; or, the Last of the 
Stuarts. An Historical Romance of the Scottish Persecution, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Portrait, 6s. cloth. | 
The Letters of a British 
Wirt, Esq. The 10th edition. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. cloth, a 
Tales of Glauber-Spa. By Miss Sedgwick, 
Messrs. Paulding, Bryant, Sands, Leggett, Xc. 
n the press, 
Outre-Mer. A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. 
oo O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. Edinburgh: A. and 
. ack. 














Spy. By William 





GREEK LITERATURE. 
EGRIS’ HERODOTUS; in 2 vols. 


foolscap &vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, The Greek Text, 
with Prolegomena, aud nearly 100 pages of English Notes and 


Emendations, 
By ALEXANDER NEGRIS 

Edinburgh : Thomas Clark. London, Treuttel and Co. : 
Black and Co.; Baidwin and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall : 
Whittaker and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co.; Wakeman ; and 
all the other Booksellers. 

*,* The Author, who is a native of Athens, has bestowed 
unusual care in his progress through the press; and the Pab- 
lisher flatters himself that this edition will, ere loug, fiad its 
way into every ¢ Classical s seminary in Gre at Britain. 





& In 1 large vol. 8vo. improved edition, with moments of 1100 
Engravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. 


NCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE; 

comprising the Theory and Practice of the Management 

of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 

Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture; a General 
History of Agriculture; &c. &e. 

‘By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.H.G, and Z.S 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, oy & Longman, 
By the same Author, 

Encyclopedia of Gardening; comprising its 
Theory and Practice, &c. &e. 1 large vol, 8vo. with upwards of 
700 Engravings on Wood, 2/. a 

Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising every 
desirable particular respec ting all the Plants indigenous to or 
introduced into Britain; &c. &c. 1 large vol. with nearly 10,000 
Engravings on Wood, 4¢. lis. 6d. ze 

Eneyclopeedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture ; with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, and 
nearly 100 Plates. In 12 Parts, 5s. each; or 1 vel. 3l. 


Hortus Britannicus; a Catalogue of the 
Plants indigenous to or :atroduced into Britain; &c. 23s. 6d. 
Gardener's Magazine. With Cuts. Nos. 1 


to 46. Continued every Two Mouths, at 3s. 6d. 
Magazine of Natural Histor y. With Cuts. 
Nos. 1 to 35. Continued every Two Months, at 3s. 6d. 











OFFEE made most economically on the 
new principle of Ascension by Steam, of very great 
strength and most delicate flavour, by PARKER'S PATENT 
STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE-POT. A large variety may be 
seen, and printed descriptions had, at the Patentee’s “Mauufac- 
tory, No. 12, Argyle-place, Regeut-street ; and at the principal 
Jroumongers in ‘Town and Country, to whom, and to Captains 
and S Mer hants, a liberal commission is al lowe 


C ‘OMPAN Y’S 


HE LONDON COAL 
PRESENT PRICES are—Hetton’s or Stewart’s Wallsend, 





26s. per Ton; Second Coals (large »» 2 
charges of delive ry, for ready — 
ENiy BROWN, Se Ce Ts 
9, Regent-stre 
( aan of Moriimer- street. ) 


ECOND GL ASGOW LOTTERY. By 


Authority of Parliament. The Scheme contains Prizes of 


2s. per Ton; including all 


£15,000 £2,000 
£10,000 £1,500 
£1,000 

£500 





All to be drawn in ONE D: Ay, v ednesday, 22nd Janvary next. 
The Prizes consist of Freehold Cand s and Houses; bet the for- 
tunate Holders have the option of taking the Prope rty, or re- 
ceiving the Amount in Money as soon as drawn, according to 
the Value set against each Prize in the Scheme, subject only to 
a small Commision of 5 per Ce sy cover the risk and expense 
in selling the Property. The Sha divided agrecably to the 
directious of the he 1, are on Sale = all the Offices, at the follow- 
ing Prices :— 











Whole Ticket......sscecesseceseees £13 13 0 
Half....ceees crccccccek? 6 aithcacsudovecons re 18 6 
Quarter ......+.. 315 $ Sixteenth .... 19 6 


Schemes at large | may be had, gratis, at all ‘the ‘Dilices. 





* tinuance of that public favour which has encouraged them to the 
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THE ATHENEUM. 














OCTOBER l4th, WILL BE PUBLISHED IN DEMY QUARTO, 
FORMING A SPLENDID TABLE-BOOK, 


Containing Thirty-six highly finished Engravings, 
Price 21s. bound in a novel and handsome style, 


FISHER’S 


DrawingMoom Scrap-isook 
for 1834. 
WITH POEMS BY L. E. L. 
About Twenty of the Views will consist of Indian Subjects, 


FORMING AN 


ELEGANT ORIENTAL LANDSCAPE ALBUM. 


Fach kindly pledge 
Brings gentle memories of Love and Home. 











Tue Publishers of the Drawing Room Scrap-Book, in submitting a 
Third Volume to the Public, can only hope, that as the number 
THREE has an old reputation of being fortunate, it will prove so in 
the present instance. 

In emulation of the table for which it is destined, this work has 
the attraction of variety, both in the pictorial and literary depart- 
ments. The Plates are of a mingled character, combining “ the 
fallen temple and lonely tomb” of India, with English Landscape, 
interesting Portraits, and some few subjects purely fanciful. 

The principal and novel feature in the literary department of this 
year’s volume is a long and connected poem, founded on Indian 
history, which, as the Author observes, “is full of the richest mate- 
rial for narrative, abounding with incidents of touching interest and 
of wild adventure.” One ballad introduces the custom of the Raki, 
where a lady bound some unknown warrior to her service by the gift 
of a bracelet ; another, the storv of Kurnavati, one that might belong 
to the most romantic period of chivalry; while another is founded 
on the fate of Kishen Kower, the Iphigenia of the East. 

The deeper tone of “The Zenana” will be relieved by the lighter 
sketches accompanying the English views, &c. 

It has been the anxious study of both Author and Proprietors to 
maintain the established reputation of The Drawing Room Scrap- 
Book in all respects, and they therefore venture to rely on a con- 


increased efforts of the present year. 


Poetry is youth’s language; and the scroll 
Wihereon is pour’d the music of its soul, 

Is like some long-loved friend, whose image seems 
To bring back memory’s deepest, dearest dreams. 
Methinks such tender yet such mournful page 
Suits the last months of the year’s pilgrimage. 


L. E. L. 


Now Publishing, in Parts, each containing 8 Engravings, price 2s. 
VIEWS OF THE 
SPLENDID LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, SEATS, &c. 


WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, & NORTHUMBERLAND; 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY THOMAS ALLOM; 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS BY THOMAS ROSE. 





These four Counties, the very focus of picturesque beauty and 
scenic grandeur, offer a splendid field for graphic representation, com- 
prising at once the majestic and the beautiful. 

Of Westmorland and Cumberland it need only be said, that they 
are the Switzerland of England ; where “ valleys fair,” “ rocks impass- 
able, and mountains huge,” ‘little rills and waters numberless,” 


FISHER’S BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, &. &e. 


upon the ravished sight, and almost lead the spectator to envy the 
condition of the labouring hind— 


** That makes his dwelling on the mountain rocks.” 
“ This Work is a pleasant mirror, which constantly reflects beanties in themselves 


enchanting, and which delight us by the associations they conjure up. Here, indeed 
cheapness and excellence ” 


are happily united.””—7he Atlas. 
i ill ive of the principal districts of Great Britain, 





“ Of the various p 


the one before us, is doubtless by far the most choice.—The varied beauties of this 


Britisa SwWitzERLAND are presented to our view with the touches of a masterly 


hand, both as regards their drawing and engraving.”—Journ. of the Arts, Berlin 
August, 1833. , 


“The admirers of really fine scenery, those who delight to view nature in her 


grandest forms, will regard this work with great satisfaction, by viewing the Teally 
fine scenes which are here presented to their notice.”— The Gent's. Mag. 


«This is certainly an elegant and a valuable Work, combining utility, interest, ang 


beauty. To those who may be deprived of the pleasure of visiting these romantic. 
scenes, it will afford a delightful opportunity of familiarizing themselves in idea with 
some of the most attractive and magnificent spots on the earth’s surface.”— The 


Northumberland Advertiser. 
DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL 
ILLUSTRATED; 


From original Drawings by THomas ALLom; with Descriptions by J. Brir- 
TON and Kk. W. BRAYLEyY, Esqrs. In 


1 vol. Quarto, containing upwards of 
140 Engravings, price 2/. 2s. handsomely bound. 
“ The most splendid t hical volume that we have ever seen.”—Lit. Gaz, 


Pot et 


LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED; 


1 vol. Quarto, containing 112 En- 





From original Drawings by Austin, &c. 


gravings, handsomely bound, 32s. 


IRELAND ILLUSTRATED; 


From original Drawings by Gro. Petrie, W. H. Bartvett, T. M. Baynas, 
&c.; with Descriptions by G. N. Wricut, Esq. M.A. In 1 vol. Quarto, 
containing 81 Engravings, price, handsomely bound, 27s. 

«“« We know not what its sale may be; but if at all equal to its merits, it hasa 
place upon the tabie of every house in Ireland.”—Saunder’s News Letter. 


POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a Resi- 
dence of nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands, By Wm. 
Evtis. Forming a complete History of the South Sea Islands. 4 vols. bound 
in cloth, 24s. 

* This is the most interesting work, in all its parts, we have ever perused.”— 
Quarterly Review. a 

“ They are replete with valuable and curious matter, descriptive of the South Sea 
Islands and their inhabitants.”"— Literary Gazette. 


STEWART’S VISIT to the SOUTH SEAS; in- 
cluding Notices of Brazil, Peru, Manilla, Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. 
Edited by Wa. Exiis; and uniform with ‘ Polynesian Researches.’ Price 
6s. bound in cloth. 


«“It is one of the most important yp tions that modern times have 
produced ; and we are glad to introduce it to the attention of our readers in its pre- 
sent cheap and elegant form.”’"—Missionary Magazine. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY: in their 
EXTERNAL DIVISION, exhibited in a Course of Lectures, delivered in 
Clinton Hall, in the winter of 1831-2, under the appointment of the University 
of the city of New York. By Cuarves P. M‘Ivarne, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. 
Published under the superintendence of OLINTHUS Grecory, LL.D, 1 vol 
bound in cloth, 6s. 


LIVES of EMINENT MISSIONARIES. By 
Joun Carne, Esq.—Containing Eliot; Early Missionaries to Tranquebar ; 
Swartz; Hans Egede; The Moravian Missionaries; Kiernander ; Hocker 
and Antes; Zeisberger ; Vanderkemp and Kicherer; Missionaries to Mada- 
gascar; Buchanan; Jens Haven; Missionaries at Labrador; Mrs. Judson; 
Brainerd ; Milne, &c. 2 vols. bound in cloth, 12s. 

«Mr. Carne has recently published a Life of Eliot, &c., which shows so much of 
heart and good feeling, as well as of diligent research, that we are sure it w ill be very 
popular. We hope he means to give us a complete Missionary Plutarch.” —Quar- 
terly Review. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and 
CHARACTER of the late JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. By OLINTHUS 
Grecory, LL.D. Irice 6s. bound in cloth. 


hit 





November Ist, price 14s. boards, 


STUART'S COMMENTARY onthe HEBREWS. 
By the Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A., Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, United States: Republished under the 
care of E. HENDERSON, Doct. Philos. Uniform with ‘ Stuart’s Commentary 
on the Romans.’ 


London: Fisher, Son & Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall ; Whittaker & Co. ; and 





with many a “loud and white-robed water-fall,”—burst at each turn 


C. Tilt; sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 














Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Str 





London : J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


and, by J. FRANCIS ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country + 
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